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No. 1128 op 1874. 

Revenue Department- 
Bombay Castle, 3rd March 1874. 

The Honourable A. ROGERS, President, 
B. W. RAVEN SOROFT, Esq., 
The Honourable NARAYEN WASSOODEO, 
H. P. LeMESURIER, Esq., 

AND 

E. M. FOGO, Esq. 
Gentlemen, 

Notification dated 2nd March 1874. With refprftTNV* 

His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to appoint a Commission composed of— , XT 7* . 

The Honourable A. Rogers, President, tO the JN OtlficatlOIl 

^ono^N^Vasoodeo, marginally noted, 

H. P. LeMesurier, Esq., and I am directed to 

to foquire^ into g ^ of the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1863), request yOU will 

with a view to advising Government as to the expediency of retaining the said enactment f aVOUT Govem* 
either in its present or in a modified form. . *n, 

2. For the purpose of receiving evidence, the Commission will sit in the Durbar meny wltH your 

Room of the Town HalL Merchants and all other persons interested in the question are Opinion On the f ol- 

invited to attend the meetings of the Commission for the purpose of giving such inf or- i r . . . 

matidn as they may desire to communicate on this important subject. lOWing points * — 

1st. — Have adulteration and deterioration decreased since the Cotton 
Frauds Act came into operation ? If so, are these results attributable to 
the Act? 

2nd. — Is it advisable to continue by special enactment protection 
of cotton from adulteration? If so, does the existing Act fulfil its 
object ? 

3rd. — If the Act is not sufficient to prevent adulteration, in what 
particular ought it to be amended ? 

4*th. — Assuming a special law to be maintained, what establishment 
(and under what system of control) ought to be appointed to work it ? 

a. — At the Presidency. 

&. — In the Mofussil. 

2. All the records of Government bearing on the subject will be available 
for reference ; and Major Moore and the officers of the Department will be 
directed to wait upon you, and furnish you with whatever information you may 
call for, and any clerical assistance you may require. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

F. S. CHAPMAN, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 

lCB 
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REPORT. 



The Commissioners appointed by Government Resolution No. 1128, of the 
3rd March 1874, to inquire into the working of the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay 
Act IX. of 1863) in this Presidency, have the honour to forward copies of the 
evidence taken before them on the subject, and to intimate that they have 
endeavoured to procure that of others interested in the trade both by personal 
solicitation and by the issue of notices in the public prints, but without result. 
Rather than delay their report any longer, therefore, they have considered it 
expedient to form their opinion on that already before them, and to submit it 
with diffidence for such consideration as His Excellency in Council may deem 
it worth. They would beg to mention as another reason for concluding their 
inquiries sooner than they would otherwise have thought advisable that one of 
their number, the late Honourable Narayen Wassoodeo, has died, and another, 
Mr. LeMesurier, has gone home. The latter, however, has recorded his opinion 
in a memorandum which is attached to this report. 

The evidence taken, as it were, on the official side was that of Major Moore, 
V.C., Inspector-in-Chief of the Cotton Frauds Department, and of his subordi- 
nates, Messrs. Turner, Wilkinson, Walton, and Harrison. These gentlemen have 
all had great experience of the practical working of the Act both in the Pre- 
sidency town and in the mofussil, and have afforded the Commission valuable 
information relative to the whole of the Presidency with the exception of Sind. 
The general scope of their opinion is that much good has resulted from the 
operations of the department in checking adulteration, but that its efficiency 
would be greatly improved if the provisions of the Act were made more stringent, 
as well as in some respects clearer. 

On the other hand, the evidence of the Honourable J. K. Bythell, a gentle- 
man largely engaged in the purchase of cotton up-country and its export to Europe, 
is to the general effect that the operations of the Cotton Frauds Department are, 
if not positively injurious, at all events unnecessary, and that the trade can per- 
fectly well taken care of itself. 

Mr. David Ellis, Manager of the Cotton Company at Broach, is in favour 
of the continuance of the Act, and even of making its provisions more stringent, 
because he thinks the Frauds Department has had the effect of putting a stop to 
the grosser kinds of adulteration with bricks, earth and rubbish, and because he 
finds it useful in his business to be able to threaten those who offer him adul- 
terated cotton for sale with the visit of a Cotton Inspector if they will not agree 
to the reduced price which he will offer for such cotton. 

Mr. Whittle, a Cotton Agent at Veerumgam, in the Ahmedabad Collec- 
torate, considers that the Act has done indirect good in preventing the increase 
of adulteration in Kattywar, but that it is unfair in its operation in that it 
generally brings down punishment, not on the original perpetrator of the fraud, 
but on his dupe, who by some trick of the trade has had adulterated cotton 
thrust upon him. He is also of opinion that the subordinates of the Frauds 
Department have provoked active resistance which discretion would have dis- 
armed, because their efforts have been directed more towards the punishment 
than the suppression of fraud. 

Mr. Bechurdass Ambaedass, of Ahmedabad, a large dealer in cotton 
and a mill-owner, is of opinion that the Cotton Frauds Department is quite 
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unnecessary, and that adulteration of the staple can be put a stop to by the trade 
itself without its assistance by dealers simply refusing to buy an impure article. 

The Commissioners fully recognise the principle that where the public 
can protect itself against adulteration practised by those engaged in it there is 
no necessity for the interference of the State. It could only be the paramount 
national importance of preserving the good name of the great staple export of 
this country in the opinion of British and foreign manufacturers that would war- 
rant the Legislature of India in the enactment of penal measures to assist the 
dealers in cotton in Bombay to do what there can be little doubt they could do 
for themselves as effectually in the long run, but possibly not with such -promp- 
titude as with the aid of a great State department. The attention of the Com- 
mission has therefore been chiefly directed towards eliciting from the witnesses 
examined before them information on the point of whether the exporters of 
cotton were or were not in as favourable a position for putting a stop to adultera- 
tion as the exporters of any other article, or whether they were so far helpless 
before the original producers or those who bring the cotton to market as to 
require the assistance of Government in procuring an unadulterated staple. 

It was evident at once that one of the chief practical difficulties in carrying 
out a system of State inspection was that of determining what should be consi- 
dered adulteration of such a description or degree as to call for the interference 
of the officers of the department. Hence the expressed wish of some of those 
officers that adulteration should be more clearly defined and the Act made more 
stringent in its provisions, and of the class represented by Mr. Whittle that if the 
suppression of fraud is to be attempted by State machinery, it should begin at 
the beginning and supervise the operations of the grower in his field. On the 
other hand, the Commission have the complaint of the Honourable Mr. Bythell 
that the officers of the department interfere with cotton which cannot be deemed 
adulterated because the foreign substances considered by them to bring it within 
the reach of the law do not render it unmarketable, although they may render it 
of inferior value. He goes further than .this, and shows that the very process 
which would be adopted to free the staple of such foreign substances, whether by 
" jhooring " (i.e., beating up with sticks) or by passing it through an " opener, ' 
would, by taking the curl out of the cotton, render it unmarketable at home : this 
is not a mere opinion on his part, but the result of rather a costly experiment. 
It must be mentioned here, however, that Mr. Ellis, of Broach, gives evidence to 
the effect that cotton may be passed any number of times through a Piatt's 
opener without injuring the staple, and some of the papers forwarded to the Com- 
mission by Government bear the same testimony to the effects of a Critchton's 
opener. Apart, therefore, from the general principle of interference or non- 
interference on the part of the State in such matters, it is clear that it must be 
almost an impossibility to lay down in any legislative enactment the precise limit 
at which a preventive establishment should be bound to take action, or at what 
point it should refrain so as not to invade the province of the buyer. 

There can be no doubt that the margin of profit left to the exporter between 
what he can buy at in this country and what he can sell at abroad has, through 
the instrumentality of the electric telegraph in diffusing the latest intelligence 
throughout the mofussil, become very small, and that consequently the keenest 
competition exists to share in that profit. This has led to some of the large mer- 
cantile firms in Bombay no longer dealing, at all events to the same extent as 
formerly, with an intermediate class between themselves and the producers, but 
purchasing directly from the latter through their own agents. To what extent 
this change of system has occurred is a disputed point between Mr. Bythell and 
the head of the Cotton Frauds Department, but for the purposes of this inquiry 
it is sufficient to state the opinion of the majority of the Commission that it is to 
these circumstances, and to competition coupled with falling prices necessitating 
more careful selection, more than to the direct preventive influence of the depart- 
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meat, that is to be traced the more general absence of adulteration at present 
than formerly. It is to the continuance of such circumstances in their opinion, 
moreover, that we must look for a permanent improvement in the cotton trade 
of the Presidency in this respect rather than to the energetic action of a preven- 
tive establishment strengthened by more stringent laws. There are certainly 
circumstances connected with the trade in certain parts of the country that oblige 
the Commission to hesitate in recommending the immediate and entire cessation 
of supervision on the part of authorised public officers, but that supervision must 
be of a different character from what is allowed under the existing law. It will 
be seen from Mr. Walton's evidence that the acclimatised New-Orleans cotton 
grown in the Southern Mahratta Country is brought to market in very inferior 
condition in consequence of the custom of mixing exotic and indigenous cotton 
together before ginning, when the two become so intimately mixed that it is 
difficult to distinguish and impossible to separate them. The Commission learn 
from other sources also that the saw-gins used in ginning it are often so badly 
repaired as to cut and spoil the staple. The latter is of course not an adultera- 
tion punishable under the Act, and what would be required to prevent such abuse 
of the staple would be an Act to oblige gin-owners to take out licenses and render 
them liable to penalties if they did not keep their gins in proper order. Even in 
this case, however, Mr. Walton's evidence goes to prove that the trade is able 
to take care of itself, for in answer to question 112 he has stated that cotton for 
local spinning is prepared under a different agreement from that under which 
cotton for export is prepared: the former is paid for according to the weight of 
the seed extracted, thus making it for the interest of those preparing it to clean 
it well and get as much seed out of it as possible, while the latter is paid for 
according to the weight of the cleaned cotton, thus affording a direct incentive 
to the cleaner to make it as heavy as possible with seed and other substances put 
in to adulterate it. Mr. Walton quotes a case in which he was informed by a native 
dealer that he had himself obtained a better price for bad cotton than another 
man who at the same time had taken the greatest pains to clean and prepare his 
in a pure state for the market. Now, it appears to the Commission that this 
proves a little too much : it is contrary to all reasonable belief that a buyer would 
deliberately pay higher for an inferior than for a superior article, and explanation 
must be sought for either in the one cotton, although cleaner than the other, 
being in reality of inferior staple, or gross carelessness on the part of the buyer, 
a carelessness for which he would certainly himself suffer in the end, and which 
consequently he would not be at all likely to be guilty of again. 

Taking the whole of the circumstances into consideration, the majority of 
the Commission, with the dissent of Mr. Ravenscroft, a memorandum by whom 
is attached to this report, are of opinion that the time has arrived when the Act 
may be placed in abeyance. The time at which this should be done they would 
leave to the judgment of His Excellency in Council, but would suggest that it 
might not be advisable to suspend its operation in the middle of a season, for 
fear that unscrupulous dealers, suddenly released from all constraint, should 
for a time endeavour to take advantage of contracts already entered into to palm 
off adulterated cotton. 

The Commission have no doubt that the officers of the Cotton Frauds 
Department have on the whole worked zealously and well, and that the Act 
has to a great extent served the purpose for which it was passed, and been 
instrumental in checking the grosser kinds of adulteration by the admixture 
of extraneous substances. If its being held in abeyance should for a time 
lead to the renewal of such practices, the Commission are convinced that 
matters will very soon right themselves, and the trade will suffer no permanent 
injury from the frauds of a few individuals. The days of enormous prices for 
East Indian cotton passed away, probably never to return, with the close of the 
ALmerican War, and with them the unusual temptations to adulterate the staple 
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which the provisions of the Act were meant to counteract, but it would probably 
be advisable to retain the Act on the Statute Book in case any tendency to fraud 
should hereafter develop itself in such a shape as to endanger the loss of the 
great export* trade of the country, a loss which would be nothing short of a 
national calamity. To meet deliberate cases of fraud the provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code are apparently ample. 

The Commission feel that they need not allude to the matters brought to 
No. 1528 of the 24th March 1874. their notice for consideration in the papers accom- 
No. j.665 of the 30th idem. panying the Government Resolutions noted in the 

No. 4040 of the 31st July 1874. margin than to say that they only confirm the con- 
viction that the trade is perfectly able to take care of itself. 

The subject of Government Resolution No. 6718, of the 19th December 
1874, as to the depreciation of cotton in being put through an opener has been 
touched upon incidentally above, and that of No. 6171, of the 25th November, 
does not come within the scope of the inquiry, as it is a matter for Government 
to decide whether any portion of the proceeds of the fee leviable on cotton exports 
should be allotted to the Reside ntat Hyderabad on accoun tof the export from 
the Berars. 

The Commissioners beg to forward copies of letters from four houses 
engaged in the cotton trade in the Southern Mahratta Country, submitted to them 
by the Inspector-in-Chief in favour of the retention of the department, of making 
the provisions of the law more stringent, and of introducing a system of licensing 
gins. These letters appear to them to bear internal evidence of the fact that 
that healthy competition to which they mostly attribute the check that adultera- 
tion has received elsewhere has not yet extended to the part of the country the 
letters deal with, and in no way convince them that by the exercise of a little 
foresight and prudence in their dealings with the middlemen the writers would not 
be able to remedy the state of affairs they complain of better than an official 
department armed with extensive legal powers. Mr. Jamsedji Hormusji Lukri- 
walla merely argues for the retention of the department because there has been 
much less fraud and much improvement in the quality* of cotton since its estab- 
lishment. 

In conclusion, the Commission would beg to urge on Government the advi- 
sability of doing everything in their power to improve the quality of cotton grown 
in the Presidency. They are aware that experimental farms have been estab- 
lished and are still in existence in several localities for the improvement of agri- 
culture in general, and that large sums of money have been expended by the 
State in furtherance of this desirable object. It is to be hoped that the self- 
interest of the growers will in time lead to greater attention being paid to this 
subject by them personally, or that the production of finer varieties will be 
stimulated by the exertions of agents of the exporters in districts situated like 
the Southern Mahratta Country. The only practical suggestion the Commission 
can make at present in this direction is that the Collectors and Political Agents 
should be furnished with sufficient samples of cotton of different qualities and 
their value at home to give the necessary facility to all producers within their 
several ranges to see them, and to judge for themselves the profit they would 
derive from bringing to market the finer varieties in a pure state. The exhibi- 
tion of such samples by the local officers in the course of their tours, or at the 
annual revenue settlements, in cotton-producing districts might do much towards 
awakening the people to a sense of their own interest in this important parti- 
cular. 

' A. ROGERS. 
E. M. FOGO. 
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Minute by Mb. LeMESURIER. 

Bombay, December llth, 1874. 

In conformity with the understanding arrived at on the occasion of the last 
meeting of the Committee on the Cotton Frauds Act, I am desirous to place on 
record the conclusions at which I have arrived after hearing such evidence as 
was forthcoming. My opinion may be very briefly expressed. 

1st — It appears to me that the time has come when the cotton trade can 
very well take care of itself, and that no more special legislation is needed 
either in our own territories or on frontier lines for foreign grown cotton 
than is required in the case of other produce. 

2nd. — I am strongly of opinion that while the Act has now ceased to be 
either necessary or useful, it can be used without much difficulty and with- 
out fear of detection, by astute traders, as a powerful means of influencing 
operations in their own favour. 

3rd. — While I am opposed to the continuance of thejCotton Frauds Act 
in any form, I would advocate the adoption of any measures which would 
tend to promote improved cultivation, and to encourage the ryot to grow 
the description and quality of cotton which would command the best place in 
the Home market. 

Every facility should be afforded to the agriculturist to procure, on easy terms, 
good and fresh seed, and no effort should be spared to make him acquainted, 
through the most reliable channels, with the requirements of the distant markets 
and the relative values of the various qualities of cotton, so that he may be 
induced to exert himself to worlfc clear of the bunneah and to produce an article 
of sound intrinsic value. 

I scarcely think it is necessary to express my views in fuller detail. 

HENRY P. LeMESURIER. 



Dissent by Me. RAVENSCROFT. 

I regret that I cannot concur with the other members of the Commission in 
the conclusion arrived at by them. They are of opinion that at the close of the 
present cotton season, the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act, which was passed to pre- 
vent fraudulent adulteration and deterioration of the staple, should be placed in 
abeyance, and the dealers in cotton left to protect themselves, in the same man- 
ner that dealers in other commodities protect themselves at present. I am, of 
course, fully aware of the arguments commonly used to prove the expediency of 
leaving trade and traders to look after their own interests, and of the inexpe- 
diency of State interference in mercantile transactions, and I fully recognize the 
force of these arguments, as a general rule. But I also remember that, not only in 
India, but in England and every civilized country, the State does, with the full 
approval of the public, interfere in mercantile transactions where exceptional cir- 
cumstances render such a course necessary. For instance, the fares which drivers 
of public conveyances may charge are, in every civilized country, regulated, not, 
as in accordance with free trade principles of supply and demand, they should be, 
by private arrangement, between owners and hirers, but by rules laid down by 
Government or law. So also apprentices and certain hired servants may be 
prosecuted criminally in England for breach of contract, whereas ordinary 
employers are left to obtain redress for like failure of duty on the part of their 
employes by usual civil process. Then again in England and other European 
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countries an Act to prevent and punish adulteration in certain articles of food is 
at present in force. This law, in England at least, is much more stringent than 
Bombay Act IX. of 1863, which it is proposed to place in abeyance. For under 
the Bombay Act a man cannot be criminally punished unless a guilty knowledge 
is proved, whereas no such guilty knowledge is necessary to ensure conviction 
under the English law. And I perfectly remember reading in the Times the 
decision of the Court of Queen's Bench in a case where a tradesman appealed 
against his conviction by the Magistrates for selling adulterated tea. He was 
able to show clearly, and it was acknowledged by both sides, that the adultera- 
tion occurred in China, and was of such a nature that in all probability the 
person convicted knew nothing of its existence, which could, indeed, be only dis- 
covered by careful analysis. Nevertheless, the Judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench unanimously upheld the conviction, laying down that under the Act refer- 
red to, it was the bounden duty of the seller to satisfy himself, even by analysis 
if necessary, that he was selling unadulterated goods. It is, of course, of more 
importance to prevent and punish adulteration with reference to an article which 
enters the stomach than a staple which will be manufactured into cloth for 
covering the body. The principle, however, is the same ; and the existence of 
sucn laws shows that the old adage of "caveat emptor" must be read with many 
modifications at the present time. In addition to the mercantile side of the ques- 
tion, the imperial importance of fostering and aiding the cotton trade of Western 
India must not be overlooked. I gather from the Administration Report of the 
Inspector-in-Chief of the Cotton Department that last year upwards of 1,200,000 
bales were exported from this Presidency, the value of which, even at the pre- 
sent low rates, was upwards of £12,000,000. This is a large sum of money, and 
its serious diminution would entail a heavy loss on the Presidency generally. 
Under these circumstances, the following questions should, in my opinion, be 
fully weighed before the Secretary of State is asked to pass a decision on the 
important matter under consideration :- - • 

1. Is the cotton trade of Bombay of such a nature and importance as 
to justify and necessitate its being fostered and protected by unusual 
means? 

2. Are the means provided in Act IX, of 1863 suitable and sufficient for 
the purpose ? 

The first question must, in my opinion, be answered in the affirmative; and 
it is my firm -conviction that if the law now in force for preventing adulteration 
and fraud in the cotton trade is placed in abeyance, the same outcry will in a 
year or two be raised as that which compelled the Bombay Government in 1863 
to pass Act IX. of 1863. This, moreover, is the opinion of Mr. Ashburner, the 
Revenue Commissioner, N. D., whose exertions in fostering and improving the 
cotton trade in Khandeish are well khown and appreciated both in this country 
and in England. Such also is the opinion of numerous experienced officers of 
Government, European and Native, who have served in the cotton-producing 
districts. It is now, I believe, universally acknowledged that since Act IX. of 
1863 has been brought into operation cotton adulteration and fraud have very 
materially diminished in this Presidency ; and whereas Bombay cotton used to 
be notorious in Liverpool and Manchester for its dirty and adulterated condition, 
it now fairly competes with American as regards purity. This satisfactory state 
of things has naturally given rise to contention between the supporters and 
opponents of the Cotton Frauds Act. Its supporters allege that this improvemnt 
is mainly owing to the exertions of the officers employed to prevent adulteration 
and fraud ; its opponents maintain, on the other hand, that the introduction of 
railroads, the altered conditions of trade, and the increased intelligence of all 
concerned in rearing and dealing in cotton, have led to this happy result. 
Though I fully admit these causes have contributed in bringing about the change, 
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they have done so, in my opinion, in a lesser degree than the Cotton Frauds Act, 
which cannot, as I said before, be placed in abeyance without an immediate 
return, though perhaps in a smaller degree than formerly, to the old state of 
things. With reference to the wording of the Act itself, some alteration is, I think, 
desirable, as certain sections have been understood differently by different Magis- 
trates ; but with the Act generally, and the manner in which it has been worked, 
I have no fault to find, rower, when placed in the hands of low-paid officials, 
may of course be abused ; and I do not say that the subordinates on the cotton 
frauds establishment are purer than the market peons of Bombay, whose conduct 
is now under magisterial investigation, or any other peons or subordinates whose 
delinquencies have not been yet discovered. But I do not think they are any 
worse ; and I am happy to say that the number and character of the Magistrates 
in the Bombay districts are such, that oppression on the part of any officials of 
any department ought to be impossible* I cannot pass over without notice the 
evidence of one of the European witnesses. He admitted that he looked upon 
the Act as a useful means of compelling native sellers of cotton to fulfil their 
contracts under threats of the Cotton Inspectors being called in to seize the cotton 
complained of. It is difficult to understand how any European who Was appa- 
rently educated and intelligent could have such erroneous ideas of right and 
wrong. His honesty, however, in candidly avowing them of his own accord is to 
be commended, and would seem to show that he was not aware that his conduct 
was out of the common. His manner also showed this. Knowing, as I do, from 
many years' experience in Guzerat, the character of the district cotton growers 
and dealers, I cannot believe that the Act really is, except in very rare cases 
indeed, misapplied in such a highly objectionable manner. But Magistrates are 
always available, and it is as much their duty to prevent laws being perverted for 
improper purposes as to prevent crimes of any other nature. 

In conclusion, I think it right to add that I was the officer appointed in 
1864 to introduce the Act throughout the Presidency. My mind may, therefore, 
have a bias in favour of a law which commenced to be worked under my immediate 
superintendence, and for the carrying out of which I was for eight months, when 
I was transferred to other duties, mainly responsible. 

E. W. RAVENSCROFT, 

Member of the Commission. 

Bombay, 12th January 1875. 
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Major A. T. MOORE, Inspector-in-Chief of the Cotton Frauds Department. 

1. By President. — I believe you are the present head of the Cotton Department. Will 
you be good enough to give the Commission a short account of its origin, progress, and pre- 
sent constitution. 

I am at present the Inspector-in-Chief of the department. This department was organized 
by Government subsequent to the passing of Bombay Act IX. of 1863. The object of the Act 
and the department was to check adulteration and fraud in the cotton trade. The Act has 
been worked in the districts by Inspectors and their subordinates, the Inspectors having, 
as a rale, had. two or more collectorates placed under their charge. In Bombay the Inspector- 
in-Chief had his head-quarters and office subordinate to him in Bombay. On the first or- 
ganization of the department, there were a number of Inspectors ; these, together with the 
district Inspectors, have of late years been considerably reduced in number. The department 
is paid from the proceeds of fees levied on full-pressed bales exported to foreign parts. 
Formerly the Inspector-in-Chief travelled through the districts and received reports and 
returns from the various district Inspectors ; latterly the Inspector-in-Chief's duties have 
been more immediately confined to Bombay, and the district Inspectors placed under the 
control of the Collectors. At one time the Cotton Commissionership, of which Dr. Forbes 
was incumbent, was subsequent to the death of Mr. Harrington Buckley, then Inspector-in- 
Chief, amalgamated with the Inspectorship -in- Chief . Dr. Forbes at that time carried on both 
duties. Subsequent to his departure for England, Government were pleased to appoint me 
to act for that officer ; at this time I was Inspector for Guzerat. I was eventually appointed 
Inspector-in-Chief and Acting Cotton Commissioner. These conjoined appointments I held 
for some months, subsequent to which the office of the Cotton Commissioner was done away 
with. The weather and season reports, &c, of the cotton and other crops which were pro- 
vided by the officers of the department, were still forwarded to my office (i.e., of Inspector- 
in-Chief). Of late it has not been in my power to provide frequent reports of this nature. I 
wish to explain this as I find myself still occasionally addressed as " Cotton Commissioner/' 
and I think it probable that some of the public and others interested in the cotton trade may 
not be aware that I am no longer " Acting Cotton Commissioner they might, therefore, 
naturally expect to receive information on cotton matters as fully and as regularly as formerly. 
The district Inspectors, subordinate to the Collectors, are at all times prepared and willing to 
give me any information which I maybe called upon by Government to provide. At present 
the staff of Inspectors and their territorial distribution are as follows :— - 

In the province of Guzerat, which comprises four cotton-producing collectorates, there 
is one Inspector, Mr. F. Turner, and nine Sub-Inspectors ; they are distributed as follows : — 
The Inspector's head-quarters are at Broach. In the Broach district there are three Sub- 
Inspectors. Four Sub-Inspectors are located in the Ahmedabad District, one Sub-Inspector 
in Kaira, and one in Surat. 

In Khandeish and the Deccan there is one Inspector, Mr. Wilkinson, with three Sub- 
Inspectors. He has charge of six collectorates, viz., Khandeish, Nassick, Ahmednuggur, 
Poona, Satara, and Sholapoor. 

In the Southern Maratha Country there is one Inspector, Mr. Walton ; head-quarters 
Dharwar. Under him are four Sub-Inspectors. Mr. Walton has charge of the collectorates 
of Dharwar, Belgaum, Kulladghee, and Kanara ; visiting Karwar, Vingorla, &c, below the 
ghauts. 

In Sind there is one Inspector, Mr. W. Hughes, and one Sub-Inspector ; the head- 
quarters of both are Kurrachee. 

In Bombay is the Inspector-in-Chief, one Inspector, Mr. S. J. Harrison, and ten Sub- 
Inspectors. There are thirteen Press Companies which have taken out licenses for this year. 
The Sub-Inspectors are, as a rule, distributed through the press buildings with reference to 
the number of presses licensed, and the general knowledge of the duties, &c, of each Sub- 
Inspector. 

2. What were the duties of the Cotton Commissioner and the Inspector-in-Chief re- 
spectively ? 

The only officer who held the Cotton Commissionership as a substantive appointment 
was Dr. Forbes. This officer originally, when at Dharwar, addressed his attention to 
improvement of cotton and cotton-cleaning machinery ; in consequence he was some years 
since (about eight or nine) appointed " Cotton Commissioner for the Bombay Presidency. " 
The duties of this officer were to address his attention to the improvement of indigenous 
cotton, the introduction of exotic varieties where feasible, the improvement of native machin- 
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ery for cotton-cleaning, the introduction of foreign implements of agriculture, and of cotton- 
cleaning machinery, the making arrangements for the receipt and distribution of different 
varieties of cotton seed, indigenous and exotic, the superintendence and regulation of the 
Government €t Cotton Gin" Factory at Dharwar, where saw-gins were made and repaired, and 
within some three years of his departure for Europe, the superintendence of the various 
cotton farms. In addition to these more active duties he framed " Returns of Area," " Pro- 
duce/' " Out-turn/' " Exported," Ac, &c*, in connection with the cotton trade. These were 
published for general information. 

The Inspector-in-Chief previous to the amalgamation travelled in the cotton districts 
with his office, and received reports and returns from his subordinates. His efforts were 
mainly devoted to the suppression of adulteration of cotton by carrying out and enforcing 
the Act IX. of 1863. At that time the officers of the Cotton Frauds' Department, under the 
direction of the Inspector-in-Chief, and with the sanction of Government, were largely 
occupied and interested in measures for the improvement of cotton and of its cultivation. 

In consequence of the abolition of the office of Cotton Commissioner, the framing of 
reports and returns, and the procuring and providing whatever information Government may 
call for, now devolves on the Inspector-in-Chief. 

3. What are, as far as you can recollect, the instructions under which the Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors act with regard to the checking of adulteration of cotton, both before 
and subsequently to pressing ? Have you any written orders which you can produce for the 
information of the Commission ? 

I am not aware of any detailed instructions having been issued regarding the vari- 
ous duties of the Inspectors. The main duty of the Inspector is to be acquainted with the 
Act, and to enforce it; instructions would naturally be given by the Inspector-in-Chief or the 
Inspector of the district, on each separate case arising which might require notice. During 
my Inspectorship in Guzerat I did issue printed instructions more or less in detail for the 
guidance of my subordinates. I do not at present remember the particulars ; this was in the 
earlier days of the department, when there was less similarity of procedure, and when the 
Sub-Inspectors in the districts would, to a certain extent, be uncertain how to act. As re- 
gards their general duties, they travel through their different charges inspecting cotton found 
in cleaning, i.e., native ginning yards, also cotton in the process of being ginned ; they further 
inspect cotton in docras or half -pressed bales. It Was also' their duty to suppress the use of 
unlicensed presses, and to enforce the use of the press mark on each bale pressed. It was 
usually the custom in the districts for the Inspectors to direct the owner to clean or purify 
such cotton as they took objection to ; in this manner much good was done without the penal 
portions of the Act being absolutely enforced. 

4. In case of the owners of cotton refusing to carry out the suggestions of an officer of 
the Cotton Department, or in case of detection of deliberate adulteration such as would bring 
the offender under the Act, what would be the procedure adopted ? 

The cotton would be seized ; if there were any police in the neighbourhood it would be 
handed over to their charge, and the officer of the department would lay an information be- 
fore a magistrate and obtain a summons against the owner of the cotton. The case would 
then be tried by any magistrate with powers not inferior to those of a subordinate magistrate 
of the first class. The civil rights of any party defrauded by an offender against this Act 
are not affected by it ; they can sue for the same as if the Act had not been passed. 

5. What is the difference, if any, between the practice in Bombay and that in the 
mofussil ? 

There are three sections under which the Act oan be worked for the suppression of 
adulteration, Ac, &c, they are sections 2, 3, and 8. 

Section 2 operates against those who adulterate cotton in certain ways, or who fraudu- 
lently or dishonestly mix cleaned with uncleaned cotton, or cotton of different varieties in 
one bale ; also who fraudulently by various means endeavour to increase its weights. 

Section 3 affects those who fraudulently or dishonestly sell or offer to sell any cotton 
adulterated or deceptively increased in weight as mentioned in section 2. 

Section 8 affects those who offer for compression cotton adulterated, or deteriorated or 
mixed, as decribed in section 2. The term a fraudulently or dishonestly is in this section 
omitted. Under section 12, it is the duty of Inspectors to seize and detain all cotton with 
respect to which any offence under this Act " shall appear" to have been committed. Adul- 
eration may, therefore, be divided under two heads : — I. Where cotton is mixed with 
sand, dust, seed, stones, &c, or other foreign matter, also where two " varieties" are mixed 
together, or where, as is very often the case, it is adulterated or, as it should be more pro* 
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perly termed, H false-packed/' In the districts (where all these three sections have, as a rule, 
been enforced) I am not aware at the present moment that cases of false-packing have been 
tried before the Magistrate. As a general rule, cases would be tried usually under sections 2 
and 3 ; and in the case of a person offering for compression cotton generally adulterated, as I 
have already mentioned,, that is to say, where adulteration is found through the whole mass, 
the cotton would usually be seized and brought under the operation of section 8. 

In Bombay there appears to be no means of discovering cases under section 3, i.e., for 
" offering for sale/' &c, the chief reason being that information is never afforded by those 
to whom such cotton is offered. In "Bombay, therefore, section 8 is the chief section under 
which the present Act is workable. It has been ruled that when adulterated cotton is offered 
for compression at the presses,, the fact of the person so offering it being willing to take it 
away or withdraw it from the presses,, for the purpose of purifying it or of removing it en- 
tirely, held sufficient to exonerate such person from any guilty motive. The consequence is 
that as the presence of the Inspector at the presses prevents this class of cotton from being 
pressed without his knowledge, the owner naturally withdraws such cotton. 

These facts, combined with the absence of any legalised standard of purity or impurity in 
various descriptions of cotton,, will account for the absence in Bombay of prosecutions under 
the Act. The Inspector's attention is therefore addressed to having any objectionable 
cotton cleaned, purified, or withdrawn. A system has of late years sprung up in Bombay pf 
exporting a quantity of so-called cotton, which does not class as cotton, ie., for example, as 
middling or fair, &c, but which in reality is " pickings," or in most cases absolute refuse." 

In such cases the argument is sometimes brought forward by the owner that all such 
material is saleable and has its value. The inspectors in those cases would not object to 
the pressing- of this inferior material, provided the owners agreed to a stamp being affixed 
to the bale, denoting more or less exactly, its contents. Under the present arrangement, 
therefore, all cotton finding its way to Bombay, no matter how inferior, is permitted to be 
exported. The Inspector endeavouring in high classes of cotton to secure their purity, and 
in the lowest class, already mentioned, to insure the f aet of the contents being known. I may 
here mention with reference to these marks that I have occasionally had strong objections 
made to the use of them, although it is popularly supposed that marks denoting quality have 
no effect on the purchaser. 

6. You mentioned just now that cotton of inferior quality was allowed to be shipped 
from Bombay on the exporters consenting to mark its quality on the bales. Is a similar 
atitude allowed in the mofussil ? If not, what would be the course of proceeding ? 

Not in my time. When I was in the districts, it was not often marked. But then there 
are two reasons for this ^ the first is, that cotton baled in the districts is, as a rule, that grown 
there. It is generally supposed that from a pound or a pound and a half to two pounds is 
required per head of population per annum for local consumption, hence there can be no ob- 
jection allowing such very inferior cotton to be sent to Bombay for sale, as it would probably 
find a sale in the districts. In addition to this, the cotton of this very low class of which I 
have spoken, is, I should imagine, as a rule, not procurable in the districts, being composed 
chiefly of the dirty exterior of bales or docras, and also of what is technically known in the 
mills as " droppings." Sometimes, this cotton is more or less discoloured with oil, from which 
I should infer that it was the refuse of spinning mills, "&c. This class of refuse cotton is there- 
fore, as a general rule, procurable only in Bombay, and in other large cotton centres. 

7. Do you consider that the reason you have now given would justify you, legally, in 
preventing the export of such cotton in the mofussil ? 

I think I should be quite justified in doing so, if I was given to understand that the pro- 
visions of the Act were to bo strictly enforced, instead of, as at present, being leniently worked. 
If my proposals to establish authoritative standards by Government were carried out, it would 
obviate the possibility of misunderstanding on the part of Inspectors as to the proper standard 
for the various qualities of cotton in different districts. 

8. There are other qualities of cotton, certainly inferior, but not so bad as "pickings" 
and other sorts you now referred to ; as, for instance, the last of the previous season's crop 
that may have been left over in the mofussil through the monsoon. 

Now what is the practice in the mofussil with regard to the pressing and the permission 
to export such cotton f 

The practice in the districts would be to see that the cotton is rendered as pure as pos- 
sible before it is sent to the press. There is nothing in the Act referring to " quality/' 
although very impure cctton would, I presume, come under the head of " deteriorated" 
cotton. 

9. Are you aware of there being a practice in your department of offering a merchant 
in the mofussil an option of exporting cotton of inferior quality if its quality be marked on 
thabale?. 
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I am not aware of that. I think the use of marks has been quite given up by the 
department in the districts. 

10. Have you ever heard it stated that leafy cotton of an infreior quality is injured by 
being beaten out with sticks (technically called " jhooring " ) to such an extent that it can 
be subjected to no cleaning process again, the fibres becoming too much broken up, and the 
cotton thus becoming unsaleable ? 

I have to the best of my recollectiou only once been informed that this objection had 
been raised.- I know that the practice of " jhooring " is common throughout the whole of 
Gujerat ; and I have little doubt that it is equally common in Kattywar and other Native States. 
The process of " jhooring " is carried out by the placing of cotton, which it is desirable to 
clean from its impurities, whether such impurities be leaf, sand, or any other body (generally 
mixed through the mass), on a bed or a " charpoi." The cotton is then beaten with light and 
somewhat curved sticks, generally by two men. The sand or other impurity falls beneath 
through the cordings of the bed. It is not only a general practice — where requisite— amongst 
native dealers and others ; but I remember on one occasion a gentleman doing a large cotton 
business informing me that " jhooring" a certain quantity of cotton, had added a considerable 
number of rupees to its value per candy. 

11. Are you of opinion yourself that the fibre can be affected by " jhooring" to the extent 
mentioned ? 

The objection as I have already said has, as far as I am aware, been only once raised. I 
have shown it is a common practice in large districts, and this cotton of course always found 
a sale. I have at various times narrowly inspected the working of Spinning Mills, and when 
I see that the cotton is first cleaned and subsequently beautifully " carded" and straitened out, 
I cannot think that " jhooring," as I have described, can possibly have any deleterious effect 
on the cotton. 

12. Will you be good enough to give a short account from your experience and know- 
ledge of presses, of the different ways in which cotton is adulterated, whether before or after 
pressing ? 

Cotton, in the first instance, is adulterated in its condition of " kuppas" or seed cotton 
being mixed together ; as, for instance, in the Dharwar and Southern Maratha Countries, 
where they mix Dharwar, American, and Coompta. These staples are thus frequently inter- 
mixed by being ginned together. Further staples of various descriptions are mixed, or are 
largely loaded with sand, or with the shells of the cotton-pods, finely broken up, also with 
dust, &c. It is often spread out in thin layers and damped, and after treating in this manner, 
dust is shaken through it. I was informed that last season at Dhollera, professional adul- 
terators went about for hire ; and lately a new style of adulteration was introduced, when 
small pellets of whitish clay were rolled up with some adhesive material like gum. These 
were subequently rolled in cotton wool, and then carefully shaken through the gene- 
ral mass of cotton. Cotton has also been adulterated in the Kaira districts by spreading 
it in layers, damping it, and then with a sieve shaking the flour of some cheap grain 
through it, thus adding materially to the weight and nominal value. There is a com- 
mon practice in some parts of Guzerat, and probably other districts, of exposing cotton in 
layers about six inches deep to the heavy night dews ; the consequence of which is that this 
light cotton imbibes a large quantity of moisture. This cotton, if baled early in the morning, 
weighs considerably heavier than it did during the day before. It is also a common practice 
to wet the ground and subsequently strew cotton over it. It has been stated to me by mer- 
chants that at Dhollerah, docras, &c, when opened at the presses were found to contain dates, 
onions, old ruzzais, and a variety of other articles. A gentleman, writing to me on this sub- 
ject, said that he could have stocked a green-grocer's shop with some of the above articles 
extracted from those docras, &c. There is another description of adulteration which is com- 
plained against, but which is not legally known as " adulteration," namely, what is styled by 
those engaged in the cotton trade " false-packing." This usually consists of placing in the 
centre of the mass of cotton a quantity of seed-cotton, or seed, or an inferior quality of cotton. 
What should, I think, be termed " sea-robberies" more than " adulteration" have long been 
carried on by the crews of pattimars, bringing cotton from the coast to Bombay. The prac- 
tice on board these pattimars would seem to be the extraction of a considerable amount of 
cotton from the interior of the bale or docra, and then making up the weight of the cotton 
so extracted by the addition of sand, stones, or salt water. 

13. Do you think adulteration and deterioration have of late years decreased, and if so, 
to what cause do you attribute it ? 

I think adulteration has decreased, and I am borne out in this opinion by the reports of 
various- Home Chambers, and other bodies, and parties interested in the question. If such is 
the case, I should attribute it to the fact of there being an Act rendering the adulteration of 
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cotton penal, and to this Act being represented in the districts, &c., by Inspectors, the 
servants of Government. I am also borne out in this opinion by the statements of many gentle- 
men carrying on trade in cotton. In the Annual Administration Report of this year will be 
found a number of letters from both Europeans and Native agents, and others engaged in 
the mofussil in the cotton districts, who positively state that an Act is essentially requisite ; 
the inference of course is that adulteration, &c, has been more or less suppressed by the pre- 
sent Act. 

14. When did you first join the department, and what was your appointment then ? 
In the year 1865, when I was Inspector at Ahmedabad. 

15. I believe your duties took you in the districts ? 

My duties were partly in the districts and partly in the head-quarters, travelling through 
the districts during the cold and hot weather. My head-quarters at that period were at 
Ahmedabad. 

16. When you travel in the district, what is your duty ? 

To go to the various cotton centres as I travelled through the districts, to see where the 
ginning or cotton-yards and presses existed, and to inspect them. I was at that time em- 
powered by Government to receive and distribute exotic and other seed, and Mr. Milne, then 
Superintendent of Cotton Experiments, was placed under my orders. 

17. You did not limit your exertions to the detection of fraud ? 

No. At this time Government approved of, and sanctioned, the employment of the 
officers of this department in a direction which would tend to the improvement of cotton and 
its cultivation. 

18. Did you always find the ryots willing to adopt your suggestions ? 

I found, as a rule, that they were more prepared to follow a lead which might be given 
to them by Government than to initiate any experiments on their own behalf resulting in 
possible loss. The chief reason of this, I presume, was that the majority were not moneyed 
men, and could not afford to cultivate any crop about which there was a doubt as to its suc- 
cess. 

19. Did you detect much adulteration by the ryots ? 

I do not think, as a rule, that the ryots adulterate at all. 

20. Is it not the case that the Sowkar takes crops from various cultivators and mingles 
them at the yard without regard to quality ? 

Where the man who keeps the yard is a ginner, I should be disposed to say, as a gene- 
ral rule, that he purchased all cotton brought to him, or which may have bfeen given to him 
in exchange for money previously advanced, or in some cases for supplies of food if advanced 
by him as a Bania. 

21. Would you think that the mixing of these different crops was done with a fraudu- 
lent intent, or in the ordinary way of business ? 

In the case of Banias and local €i village dealers," as I may term them, the probability is that 
the cotton would be of the same kind, and, therefore, there would be no ground for supposing 
that there was any false or improper mixture. In some districts, however, this would not neces- 
sarily follow. For instance, in Khandeish. In Khandeish the old description of cotton, " Wa- 
radi," was replaced some years ago, with the sanction of Government and by the exertions of 
Mr. Lionel Ashburner, and officers of this department, with a superior description now 
known as " Khandeish- Hingunghat." The owner of a ginning yard, or ss Wakhar," in this dis- 
trict is a dealer in cotton ; this is possibly his sole means of livelihood. I am entitled, there- 
fore, to infer that being a trader in this article he knows what is good and bad ; what, in fact, 
is superior and inferior, and he equally knows the money value of both. It is his duty also 
to be acquainted with any law affecting the conduct of his trade. If this presumption is ad- 
mitted, I would be disposed in such a case to reply to the foregoing question that, if he 
mixed these two descriptions together, the extreme probability, amounting I think to a 
certainty, would be that he had a fraudulent intent in this mixing ; as it is in the last de- 
gree unlikely that a dealer in any article would debase and deteriorate it by mixing an inferior 
article through it unless he hoped by so doing to deceptively enhance the value of that portion 
of the mass, which he — and, as a rule, he alone — was aware, was inferior, and therefore of 
lower value. 

22. Are we right in assuming that when cotton is adulterated it always takeq place 
after cotton is passed through the gin, except in cases just mentioned ? 
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It is as a general rule, I should say, that the greater portion of adulteration takes place 
after cotton has been cleaned or ginned, except, for instance, in the Dharwar and Southern 
Maratha districts, where great complaints are made as to the mixing k of different varieties 
of kuppas grown in those localities, and which are known as Dharwar, American, and 
Coompta. 

23. But if the kuppas be gathered from off the ground, would not a quantity of dirt be 
taken up with it, and would it not remain in the cotton after it has been ginned ? 

The greater portion of the crop in all the districts would generally be gathered by hand 
from the tree itself. If from scarcity of labour, or neglect on part of the owner, the pod had 
shed its kuppas, there would doubtless be more or less of earth or dust adhering to the outer 
surface of the kuppas, but I do not think that this would be so general as to affect seriously any 
considerable portion of the crop of the Presidency. With reference to the amount of dirt 
remaining in such kuppas, I wish to add that almost all ginning factories have machines called 
" openers," which are used for opening and purifying the kuppas previous to g inning. 
Owners of kuppas frequently object to the use of these " openers, as it takes away from the 
weight, and they prefer the cotton with the dirt as it is. 

24. Will not the amount of seed left in the cotton depend upon the quality of the 
staple and the description of gin employed ? 

With a Macarthy gin or native churka honestly and intelligently worked, there need 
not be two ounces of seed in the bale. Where the Macarthy gin is badly set it may chip the 
seed when a portion of husk would doubtless adhere to the cotton and pass over the roller. 



native churka the seed falls on one side of the roller and the cotton on the other. 

25. You do not think it possible that much dirt or seed could be found in ginned cot- 
ton without deliberate adulteration ? 

The cotton which falls on the ground may take up some mud, but not large lumps of 
earth, and these could not pass through the roller. If it lay on the ground a considerable 
fcime, it might also take in a quantity of dust, and would be thus discoloured. 

26. You say that adulteration has decreased. Do you think the improved means of 
communication with Bombay, and the increase in the number of Europeans, who go up- 
country to buy, are causes which have operated towards the prevention of adulteration ? 

When I say that adulteration has decreased, I do not mean to say that it has dis- 
appeared or to a very great extent decreased. The Act has been in operation for several 
years, and I believe the officers of this department and the Chamber of Commerce have 
agreed in the opinion that the Act had a general effect in preventing adulteration. As 
regards the increase of the number of European purchasers, who do their business up- 
country, and the effect they might be supposed to have, I have already shown by a report 
to Government, of a date not very far back, that the " middlemen," or, in other words, the 
natives who deal between the cultivator and the exporter, are as frequent as before. In 
some few cases he is possibly not quite so frequent, but on the other hand, it has been stated 
that cotton is passed from the hands of one middleman to two, three, or even four, before find- 
ing its way to the final purchaser for export. I think also that the fact of the Bombay Cotton 
Green being covered with bales, although not so much so as formerly, and the additional 
fact that the holders of these bales are, as a rule, natives, entitles us to suppose that the Euro- 
pean purchaser does very little of the direct cotton business of the country. 

27. Do you not think that the middlemen are aware that they would realise a higher 
price if they did not adulterate their cotton ? 

When I speak of the " middleman" I should divide the class into two or three distinct 
heads. In some cases he would be a very small " local dealer," in the second he might 
operate on a somewhat more extended scale, and in the third he would deal largely, and 
with large sums of money to supply the Bombay market. This third class is, as a rule, 
composed of intelligent and, I have no doubt, generally very respectable men. The first 
and the second class are possibly as intelligent, but probably not so respectable; their 
object is to make an immediate and, in some cases, a very petty gain, and as they intervene 
directly between the cultivator and the third and larger purchaser, it frequently happens 
that whatever class of cotton they choose to produce or prepare must be received by these 
purchasers, who have in many cases advanced largely, as I understand, to assist the smaller 
" middlemen/' or in default they must go without any cotton, having often advanced largely 
to these smaller middlemen, as I am told is the custom of the trade. 
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Mr. F. TURNER. 

28. You are the Inspector in charge of Broach ? 

I am the Inspector in charge of Broach. I have been in charge since April last. 

29. Will you kindly state to the Commission the arrangement of your duties and 
your establishment ? 

I have three Sub-Inspectors, one situated in Jambooser, one in Broach to look after 
Broach, PaJlej, and Chambergaum, and one to look after Unclesur, Panoli, and Elao. My 
whole duty I consider is to travel in these districts, and also to look after as much cotton 
as I can. When the picking season commences I have always gone into the fields to try 
and impress upon the ryots the best way to pick the cotton. 

30. As far as the Act is concerned, what are your duties ? 

Through the Collector I license presses. I travel as much as I can, and open bales 
with the assistance of my peons. When in Broach I am moving about from morning to 
night and inspect the ginning factories (where the half -presses are attached to the ginning 
factories), and I devote some of my time to the seven full-presses. 

31. Can you describe in what manner the inspection is carried on ? 

My orders to the Sub-Inspectors are to open for inspection as many cotton bales as 
they can. They generally open, say 20 per cent. We prove them with an iron harpoon thus 
taking out samples. It is not in all cases that we open, but it is generally left to them to decide. 
When they press at night the half-pressed bales are generally inspected in the morning. I 
have often gone round during the night. This year all the cotton has been brought in to be 
ginned, and we have no churka yards in the Broach Collectorate. The Inspectors have to see 
that seed is not thrown into the cotton while it is being half-pressed. 

32. How long have you been connected with Guzerat ? 

I have altogether been in the department for the last eight years. Two years and-a- 
half I have spent in Broach, &c, and the rest in Bombay. 

33. What is your opinion as to the checking of adulteration of cotton generally ? 

I consider that if the Act were at once abolished, the adulteration would be carried on 
to a far greater extent than it is at the present time. It operates greatly upon the " mid- 
dlemen " to check adulteration. 

84. Where and how does adulteration mostly take place ? 

I consider after the cotton comes into the hands of the middlemen, and after it has 
been ginned (here I speak only with regard to the Broach Collectorate), and during the 
time of pressing. There is also a practice of taking away the bales after they are rejected 
by the up-country Banias, and storing them in godowns where the bales are opened out 
and a great deal of mixture isr carried on, which we have no means of checking. 

85. In what way is it carried on ? 

By mixing different varieties of cotton. I consider that adulteration generally takes 
place in kuppas by the ryots picking it in the green state, and putting it in pits, and mixing 
it after drying with other cotton ; this generally leaves a great stain on the cotton. I have 
often tried to stop this, but they say they get more money by weight than quality. 

36. Is not cotton now sent down by sea from Broach ? 

From Jambooser two thousand bales have been sent this year ; they were all half- 
pressed. 

37. Has the Cotton Department any means of checking adulteration that might take 
place on board the boats ? 

Not on board the boats. There was a Preventive Officer, and the duties of this Preven- 
tive Officer (Mr. Winckler) were to place different boats at the mouths of the various rivers 
where cotton in pattimars generally passed from Gujerat to Bombay. The Preventive Estab- 
lishment was removed about a year ago. I have no personal knowledge of the operations 
of this department, and I cannot speak with any certainty as to how the duties were car- 
ried on. 

38. How many assistants are there for each Sub-Inspector ? 
Each Sub-Inspector has generally the assistance of one man. 

89. Can you state how many presses there are under each Sub-Inspector ? 
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One Sub-Inspector is situated at Jambooser, where there are thirteen presses ; there is 
one in Broach, where there are thirty-two half-presses, and nine full-presses. Then he has; 
also to look after Pallej and Chambergaum. At Unclesur, which is under the charge of & 
separate Sub-Inspector, are nine presses, one at Panoli, and one at Elao. 

40. Are the thirteen presses in the town of Jambooser itself ? 

They are in the town, and a number of these presses are not always worked. The? 
thirty-two presses above referred to, as situated in Broach, are in the environs of it ; there* 
are six at Pallej, two at Chambergaum, and the rest at Broach. They are all scattered about; 
in villages at long distances off. 

41. How many bales could an Inspector and two men examine in a fair day's work ? 

They will examine twenty or thirty in an hour ; the whole bale is not inspected. In- 
spectors have opportunities of examining cotton before pressing. It is not necessary for me* 
to sample every bale to arrive at a general knowledge of the quality. In cases of suspicion* 
we examine each bale two or three different times and in different places. I think as a pur- 
chaser I could examine three hundred bales in a day's work with two men, but a buyer would 
keep more than two men going. 

42. I want to know what quantity of cotton can be looked after by the purchaser ut 
one day ? 

I have seen a purchaser pass four to five hundred bales in a day, but I can't say how- 
many men he had to help him. Buyers as a rule generally sit in one spot and have the sam- 
ples brought to them by trustworthy men. 

43. Do you know of any practice in the mofussil of allowing inferior cotton being- 
pressed and passed if marked as inferior ? 

I think not. I know of a case last year in which a man was convicted of having mixed. 
" Rozee," a very inferior staple, with Broach cotton, the price of " Roaee " being Rs. 20 less 
than that of Broach per candy. He was fined Rs. 200, but the sentence was reversed by the 
Session Judge because the fraudulent intent could not be proved. Having to prove fraudu- 
lent intent is a drawback in the working of the present Act. 

44. If a person tried to sell cotton branded as Rozee for Broachee, is there any Act' 
except the Cotton Frauds Act, under which he could be punished ? 

I consider that he would escape justice on account of the buyer not voluntarily prose- 
cuting him, as if he did so, he could purchase no more cotton in that market, as Dhollerah^ 
for instance, because there would be a combination against him ; therefore we never get any* 
person coming forward to give information. 

45. Would not this apply equally if the buyer be prosecuted under the Penal Code or 
the Cotton Act ? 

Tes it would, but the Cotton Act is a protection to an honest buyer, as he often, when 
finding cotton adulterated, or deteriorated, threatens the offender with the Cotton Frauds Act^ 
In such cases the Inspectors would prosecute and not the buyer. I may here cite an instance 
in which an English merchant at Dhollerah refused to oome forward and prosecute, or at least 
to give evidence, as he was threatened by the merchants there that he would not be able to* 
purchase any more cotton during the current season. Under the Cotton Frauds Act the* 
buyer has his remedy, as by furnishing private information he might instigate a prosecution 
through the Inspector without appearing openly himself, and of this I have known several 
instances. 

46. Have you ever been consulted as to the quality of cotton by purchasers T 

I am often asked my opinion whether such and such cotton is good or bad, and I have> 
almost always given it. 

47. Do you consider that the possession of adulterated cotton should be held to carry 
guilty knowledge, or should it be the duty of the prosecution to prove guilty knowledge ? 

I do, because I think no man would buy what he knew to be bad. 

48. When buyers know that cotton has passed your inspection, are they as particular 
as they otherwise would be ? 

No ; I do not think they are so particular, and therefore my inspection is a saving to the 
merchant up-country. 

49. When the Cotton Frauds cases are tried before a Magistrate in the Mofussil Courts 
is the evidence of the officers of the Cotton Frauds Department considered sufficient to prove 
adulteration, or is it generally established by other evidence ? 

6 c R 
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It is generally established by other evidence. The Court generally nominates two asses- 
sors to decide whether the cotton is adulterated, and their opinion is always acted upon. 

50. Has Government any means of obtaining reports of the crops and weather, except 
from the Cotton Inspectors ? 

The telegraphic reports of crops and weather are still published, I think, in the 
^Government Gazette. This system of telegrams, under Government orders, was to a great 
extent originated by myself. But what I specially referred to was a more copious report 
which used to be received from the Inspectors in the districts, and which was, during the 
greater portion of the growing and picking seasons, published weekly, sometimes fortnightly, 
in the daily papers. Of course, when called upon, the Collectors can provide Government 
with information regarding their own particular districts. The reports that were provided, 
3is I stated, by the Inspector, referred chiefly to cotton, but also touched, in most instances, on 
*J1 the more important crops. In fact latterly we began to enlarge our sphere, supplying 
more information, and became, what might be called, an embryo agricultural department. 

51. Is cotton the only crop that can be improved by the judicious distribution of seed, 
the introduction of exotics, and the improvement of machinery ? 

I think there are many other crops which might be improved ; or which, if they were 
found locally superior, might be introduced into other portions of the same district or Presi- 
dency. During the latter part of my incumbency of the Cotton Commissionership, Government 
seemed desirous that the officers subordinate to me, who were then called " Cotton Gardeners, " 
should extend their operations with a view to the improvement of other agricultural products. 
This was done as far as our limited means permitted. 

52. Referring to your answer to question 2 in which you defined the duties performed 
"by the late Cotton Commissioner, please state what portion, if any, of those duties is now 
performed by your department — that is, such as attention given to the improvement of indi- 
genous cotton, and machinery used for cleaning cotton, and also to the importation and dis- 
tribution of exotic seeds and foreign implements of agriculture ? 

The only duties now performed by this department, which appertained originally to the 
Cotton Commissioner's office, are the compilation, &c, of the returns regarding cotton, and 
the publication of the Superintendent's annual reports with the general administration re- 
port of this department. No expenditure is incurred on account of the introduction of exotic 
cotton, the improvement of machinery, or the improvements of indigenous varieties. The 
Superintendents of cotton experiments having for some time been removed from my direc- 
tion, I am not aware in what manner their duties are at present carried on. When I say 
that no expenditure is incurred on account of improvements in cotton and machinery, I 
would explain that no expenditure is incurred as far as I am aware, with the exception of 
maintaining the original staff of cotton gardeners or " Superintendents " as they are now 
■called ; and the defraying of the expenses of the cultivation of the Halla Farm in Sind. Be- 
sides this farm, I am not aware what amount of land is cultivated by the Superintendents. 

53. As one of the main objects in establishing the Cotton Commissionership must have 
"been, to ensure the improvements to which reference has been made in the last question, has 
that object been frustrated by the abolition of the office of Cotton Commissioner ? 

I think that there is probably certain amount of loss experienced, from the fact that the 
information which was gradually arrived at by the officers originally subordinate to the 
Cotton Commissioner, is now probably not so much digested and utilised as it would be under 
one good head. It is true that where a Collector is energetic, and fond of the subject, he 
doubtless would locally be as useful (and in many cases probably more useful) than the 
Cotton Commissioner. But his experience would still be only local. Where a Collector has 
no interest in the matter, or where possibly, as in many cases it might arise, he had no taste 
for agriculture, or no knowledge of it, I think that doubtless loss might result. As regards 
the introduction of improvements in machinery, and so forth, I should be disposed to think 
that the object has been frustrated to a great extent, as, since the abolition of the office of 
Cotton Commissioner, I presume that funds are not forthcoming for the purposes just men- 
tioned. I may here add that there is a farm in Khandeish which was never under the Cotton 
Commissioner's influence or direction. As far as I am aware the arrangements have always 
been very satisfactory. The directors of such a class of farm could of course, if funds were 
provided them, make arrangements for the introduction of improved machinery. 

54. Is there any supervision similar to that of the Cotton Department in Katty war, 
Baroda, or other Native States from which cotton comes in large quantities to Bombay ? 

The only locality in which I am aware of any arrangements for an inspection, some- 
what similar to ours, having at one time existed, was in the Bhownuggur territory. At the 
time I speak of, Bhownuggur was under the Ahmedabad Collector, and in those days there 
were one or more Inspectors. This officer, I believe, was nominated by the Bhownuggur 
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aatihorities and paid by them. I nsed to receive returns from Bhbwnuggur, but subsequent 
to the State bemg placed within the Eatiywar political jurisdiction, these returns have 
ceased, and I am not aware whether or not any direct supervision is -now maintained. 

55. Have you in your experience in Bombay found any difference in the amount of 
adulteration in cotton pressed in British territory, where there is supervision on the part of 
the Cotton Department, and that found in cotton pressed in foreign territory where there is 
none ? 

I am not prepared to state that more adulteration is found in cotton presumed to come 
from the Native States than in cotton pressed in British territory. 

56. Is much cotton pressed in foreign territory and imported into Bombay ? 

I cannot state what proportion it bears to the whole produce ; but comparatively speak- 
ing, I should say, a small quantity is pressed in Native States. I may add, that as regards 
half-pressed bales as well as docras brought to Dhollerah from Native States, very great com- 
plaints have been made of the adulteration found in them. 

57. Referring to your answer to question 55, let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that no more adulteration is found in cotton pressed in the Native States than in that press- 
ed in British territory, where supervision exists, could you in any way partially or entirely 
account for this f 

Yes, I think I could. In the first place I imagine that the cotton produced in the 
Native States is, to a great extent, the property of zemindars, who would probably not 
adulterate so freely as our small middlemen. Secondly, I believe that the landholders under 
Native States frequently pay " in kind," and not in money, to the State authorities. These 
said authorities would not, I presume, in such cases, permit adulteration, and would, as a rule, 
sell to large middlemen. Thirdly, a certain portion of the produce of Native States would be 
pressed in our territory. Fourthly, in Kattywar, the largest of the native cotton districts, 
some of the political officers do their best to prevent adulteration ; and it should be remem- 
bered that all the cotton grown in the Presidency comes, sooner or later, under the eye of the 
officers of this department. There is, therefore, an indirect supervision over the cotton, 
grown in Native States, which may have some effect on the seller ; or, at all events, may fair- 
ly be supposed to influence the purchaser for Bombay. Again, it appears, so early as the 
year 1850, that the greatest adulteration tc ok place in our own districts. I find in a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce (No. 84 of 1850) that it is stated that " the Wakharias or 
cotton-cleaner* of Broach and Jambooser avow their belief that the more they can carry 
out these adulterations, the more profitable for themselves, and that those of the Dhollerah 
and Gogo districts must soon follow their example." In the same letter it is stated " that a 
similar mode of adulterating cotton has, this year, been practised for the first time in the 
Dhollerah districts." Again, it appears from a statement made by the Honourable Mr. 
Camr>bell, the mercantile member of Council, in his speech on the Cotton Frauds Bill (IV. of 
1869), " that adulteration was generally carried on to the greatest extent in the districts 
where cotton was good, notably in the Surat and Broach collectorates." He adds : " He had 
seen it alleged as an argument against any Act at all that Dhollerah, the most useful cotton, 
perhaps, that went from India to England, was not for the most part raised in districts under 
inspection, but in the territories of native rajahs, and yet was not adulterated." " But he 
had seen the time when it was so." " If they by inspection or official influence kept the 
cotton of districts under British rule pure, it stood to reason that in order to compete with 
it the cotton from other parts would be so also, otherwise it would be avoided by exporters." 
" Were Broach again adulterated so would Dhollerah be." Lastly, it has been stated by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it has been reported.by the officers of this department, that the 
present Act as it stands is inefficient, and requires remodelling, more or less. To whatever 
extent the Act is at present inefficient, to that extent is the supervision in British territory 
rendered nugatory. An improved and workable Act might therefore, hereafter, cause a 
greater dissimilarity to be found in the condition of these cottons, than the question pre- 
supposes to at present exist ; while, according to the Honourable Mr. Campbell, if the cotton 
of British territories became improved under supervision, that of Native States would simi- 
larly improve. 

58. Referring to some reasons given in your last answer, have you any reason to sup- 
pose that cotton from foreign States is more generally exported without the interposition of 
middlemen than that from British territory ? 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the cotton trade in Kattywar to be able to answer 

Sositively on this head ; but as I have already said, I think that the middlemen there found 
ealing would be of a higher and respectable class. I have heard that certain Durbars have 
sometimes sold their share of the cotton crop of the season in a mass, in which case the 
small middlemen could not possibly intervene. As regards Kutch, I have been given to 
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Understand that Borahs deal largely ia tbe.ootton of that distriot, tod hfrve corresponding* 
firms in Bombay. * ■ / • 

59. According to section 9 of the Cotton Frauds Act, bales' have to be marked " either 
with some distinctive mark not less than one foot square, or with the owner's name, or that 
of his firm or oompany, in letters not less than one inch and a half long." If in addition to 
tjiis the actual class and quality of the cotton in each bale wera to be marked, would it not 
bv3 a sufficient protection to merchants, as enabling them to trace from whom they had. re- 
ceived the cotton ; and in case of adulteration either to prosecute them oriminally or recover 
damages by civil action ? 

As regards the marks at present used on bales, or packages of cotton, I believe it can 
be shown by district officers of this department that these marks are frequently fallacious ; that 
ij 9 as regards class or quality. Supposing, therefore, the department to be abolished, I do not 
think it would follow that these marks would be more truthfully placed on these packages ; 
while supposing them to be unfairly used, the whole of our previous experience goes to show 
that merchants, as a body, will never criminally prosecute. I am not aware whether they 
have recourse to civil action or not, but I believe not. In addition to this a very large por- 
tion of the cotton arriving in Bombay for sale never passes the press, as it comes in bags, or 
boras, as they are termed. 

60. Would such a system of marking quality or class on the bales, in your opinion, be 
feasible ? 

To enable this regulation, if made law, to be carried out, I think a panalty would of 
course have to be attached to false-marking, many of the bales arriving in Bombay from the 
British districts would probably not have come under the inspection of district officers ; in 
that case we should have to obtain further powers to examine these bales where stored, as it 
would be very difficult to examine them only at the press-mouth. It might be objected by 
the owner that the officers of the department were not sufficiently acquainted with the various 
qualities or classes of cotton ; but this difficulty could be got over, I have no doubt, by 
appointing assessors in disputed cases. As regards the advantage of this plan I have no 
doubt whatever that it would be beneficial, supposing honesty, to be the best policy. That 
mirks are still more or less referred to for quality is, I think, shown from what I mentioned 
on one of the previous days of this inquiry, viz., that sometimes strong objections were made 
to marking very inferior cotton as " damaged" or " pickings. " While in addition to this, in 
a letter from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, dated loth October 1869, to the address of 
the Secretary to the Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws and Regulations, 
an objection to the use of certain stamps was made in the following terms : — " The Committee 
consider the latter part of Section IV., referring to full-pressed bales from Native States be- 
ing stamped with the words Native States, not inspected, objectionable, as good cotton from 
Native States might thereby be depreciated in value in the home market." Thus showing 
that marks are considered. 

61. Are you aware if the selling of cotton at home is carried on on the system of : 
n mutual allowances" ? 

I do not profess to be an authority on this point, but I believe this system was originated 
a very few years ago ; lately, however, I believe that the Liverpool brokers raised their 
standard of quality to such an extent as virtually, in a very great degree, to do away with the 
advantages of this system. 

62. Do you consider that if this, system were universally carried out it would be suffi- 
cient, without the assistance of any special Act> to protect the trade and to improve the quality 
of cotton exported ? 

As regards the Bombay merchant himself, if this system was justly and equitably carried 
out, I have no doubt whatever that he would be perfectly protected, so far as regarded his 
sale in England. But before he comes into possession of the cotton he exports I have shown 
that it does, as a rule, pass through the hands of men intervening between him and the culti- 
vator. Many of these if they could extract an allowance from the merchant in Bombay, 
would, I imagine, prevent the benefits therefrom accruing from flowing beyond themselves ; 
and I have no doubt that the smaller middlemen and cultivators would not share in these ad- 
vantages. Hence I think no system of mutual allowances would tend, under the present state 
of the cotton trade in India, to improve the quality as produced in the districts. That a cer- 
tain gentleman might, by a system of allowances with agents in the districts,: insure to himself 
individually a better class or quality, is quite possible ; but still a very large portion of the 
crop would be unaffected by the liberality or far-sightedness of this gentleman. 

63. Then your argument comes to this, that if you could get rid of the middlemen 
altogether, the effect of the system of " mutual allowance " would be beneficial in protecting 
the trade and in improving quality ? 
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Yes, if the middlemen were disposed of I think that would be the tendency. At the 
same time the direct purchaser would be obliged to deal liberally, or the cultivator would 
in self-defence become his own middleman. The possibility, however, of the middleman 
ever becoming extinct as a class appears to me highly improbable. The cultivator is 
frequently dependent on him for advances of money, grain, seed, and even food ; these 
advances are of course secured by a lien on the crop. So long, therefore, as the cultivator 
requires pecuniary or other assistance, so long will there be middlemen. In addition to this 
it is extremely improbable that an intelligent and moneyed native, whose business in life it 
is to trade and make money, and who is, moreover, in many cases living in the very village 
where the cotton he purchases is produced, will quietly consent fco be put in one side, and to 
cease to trade, in order to meet the wishes or convenience of the purchasers from Bombay, 
especially when the latter would only make periodical visits, and could not, therefore, be 
expected to possess the local influence* which the middleman may, from the circumstances 
of the case, be presumed to exercise. Further, it does not follow that the cultivator, because 
he is " a cultivator," must necessarily abstain from adulteration or fraud. I am disposed 
to think that but little adulteration is, as a whole, practised by men of this class, owing 
probably to causes arising from the peculiarity of their position. 1. They do not as a 
class prepare their kuppas for the press. 2. If obliged to take advances, or, still more, if 
in debt, they are to a certain extent the bondsmen of the village dealer or middleman, and 
this local magnate would as far as possible secure himself from being imposed upon. With 
reference to the occasional practice of adulteration by the cultivator, a case in point occurs 
to me in the present condition of the Dharwar cotton trade. There, I believe, the cultivator 
has to a great extent emancipated himself from the thraldom of the money-lender or first 
middleman ; he now possesses in many cases a saw-gin of his own, and gins and prepares his 
own kuppas for sale. The consequence is, as I understand, tfhat adulteration is now often 
practised by him, while the middlemen, who formerly objected to the Act as affecting them- 
selves, now look on it more kindly, and complain that they are being defrauded by the en- 
terprising cultivator. 
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The Hon'ble J. K. BYTHELL. 

64. I believe you belong to the firm of Gaddum & Co., and your firm has large dealings 
in cotton in the Bombay Presidency. Be kind enough to state your opinion as to whether 
the Cotton Frauds Act has had the result of checking adulteration in cotton, and favour the 
Committee with your general opinion as to the working of the Act. 

So far as my own personal observation goes, I must say that I have not seen that the 
department has done any good, certainly, at any rate in Bombay, although this is my tenth 
season in the cotton market, and I have been in the market and in the press-house several 
hours per diem during each of these seasons ; I have never seen the Inspectors have done any- 
thing in Bombay to check adulteration or improve cotton. AH that the Inspectors did, for 
at any rate nine out of these ten years, was to come into the- press-house once or twice per 
diem, walk through and look at any bales that happened to be pressing just at that time, but 
certainly they did not see even a small proportion of the bales pressed. Latterly, that is to 
say, during the present season, and since I made myself rather conspicuous in attacking the 
department, they have had relays of Inspectors — watching my own cotton in Bombay pretty 
regularly, but seeing that in that press-house there are only three presses, and that there are 
(speaking roughly) at least a dozen press-houses in Bombay with a much larger number of 
presses, and also that according to the Administration Rfeport there are only in Bombay ten 
Sub-Inspectors and one Inspector, it is a matter of some curiosity to know how the other 
press-houses have been faring in the mean time. I have seen three different men there pretty 
often lately. Our presses are worked from daybreak until it is too dark to see. As an ex- 
ample of this, I remember stating at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, held two years 
ago, that for several weeks prior to the date of that meeting, although I had been in one of 
the largest press-houses daily several hours, I had never seen an Inspector. 

65. Do you approve of the principles of Act IX. of 1863, and do you think any similar 
Act ought to be in force in India ? 

I do not approve of the principles of the Act. I think that the ordinary laws of the 
country are amply sufficient to protect all people dealing in cotton, and that Act IX. of 1863 
in its working has had, at any rate, very little to do with the improvement that has taken 
place of late years in Indian cotton. As an example of this, Guzerat cotton, which is known 
under the name of Broach, was until the season of 1868-69, in spite of the efforts of the de- 
partment, perhaps the most adulterated crop of Indian cotton, scarcely a bale came to Bom- 
bay that was not largely mixed with seed and with unginned kuppas. Sand and other sub- 
stances were also largely mixed with the cotton. Since then, however, a very great improve- 
ment has taken place, so great an improvement that now Broach cotton brings, with the 
exception of Hingunghaut, a higher price than any Indian cotton. The improvement, how- 
ever, is entirely owing to the fact that European enterprise and capital have placed ginning 
factories and steam machinery working the Macarthy gin over the whole of Guzerat, and 
completely supplanted the native churka. I am unable to see that the department has had 
anything to do with this, the most striking change that has taken place in the trade since I 
know anything about it. The whole " Broach " crop is now ginned by steam machinery (for 
I hAve not even seen a sample of churka-ginned " Broach ,J this season), and although cotton 
may sometimes be exposed to dew in order to increase its weight, or other forms of adultera- 
tion may be practised, still, as a whole, the crop is wonderfully good- It seems in this case 
that even the natives who own a good many factories have been shown that it pays better to 
gin cotton well by the machine gin than to send churka-ginned cotton to market in an adul- 
terated state. Another reason why Indian cotton has of late years obtained a much better 
name in the home market is that the Oomrawuttee crop, that is, the crop grown in the whole 
of the Berars, has been almost all bought in the districts by Europeans, there assorted into 
different qualities to suit the Liverpool standards, and packed in full-pressed bales. Take it 
all in all the Oomrawuttee cotton is the most saleable at all times, not only in Liverpool, but 
in every market on the Continent where Surats are consumed. One of the largest cotton 
brokers in Liverpool on being asked some months ago by my home firm why Oomrawuttee 
cotton was always so much preferred to Dhollerah, and always brought at least one farthing 
per pound more than Dhollerah cotton of similar classification, made a reply that in the first 
place the staple was, as a rule, better, but that the main reason was that all spinners agreed 
in saying that Oomrawuttee cotton gave on an average five per cent, less wastage in spinning 
than Dhollerah cotton. In Berar, where this cotton is grown and packed, such a thing as Go- 
vernment inspection does not exist. In almost every district market now, as well as in Bom- 
bay, cotton of each crop varies as much in price according to the quality or classification as 
it does in Liverpool, whereas formerly, that is to say, until within the last three or four years, 
new Oomrawuttee or any other kind of cotton was contracted for in Bombay without any 
classification being mentioned, and the prices paid under these contracts scarcely varied on 
any one day except when influenced by the usual fluctuations of the market. Now, however, 
even the native dealers in Bombay have been driven by the competition of Europeans in the 
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districts, and by the fact of their classifying cotton according to the Liverpool standards, to 
sell cotton under the classification used in England. At the present moment, for instance* 
there is a difference in price in the Bombay market between " fair " Oomrawuttee and " good- 
fair " Oomrawuttee of from 12 to 16 rupees a candy, which corresponds to a difference of 
from three-eighths of a penny to a half-penny per pound. Also to-day by my telegram from 
my agent at Dhollerah prices there this morning for new crop cotton varied as much as 
Rs. 16 a candy. One very strong reason why this new style of doing business is likely 
to check adulteration is, that a buyer of the best cotton not only pays a higher price because 
the cotton has a small admixture of substances other than cotton along with it, but will pay 
something additional even beyond the value to him of this saving in wastage, because the 
clean cotton becomes less deteriorated in colour on the voyage home, and can be used for 
making a better class of yarn. Again, taking the Dhollerah crop, Mawa cotton has this 
week been sold at Rs. 187 per candy, when the best Bhownuggur was selling at from 
Rs. 180 to Rs. 182 a candy, and the best Dhollerah cotton was selling at from Rs. 175 to 
Rs. 178 a candy only. Mawa is the same style of cotton as that received from Dhollerah, 
and goes by the name of Dhollerah in all European markets. Mawa is in foreign territory. 
Hingunghaut is another example of the fact that when the Indian crop has obtained credit .the 
department has had nothing to do with it. There is no system of inspection in Hingunghaut 
either of the gins or of the presses. Hingunghaut is the Wurdah Valley cotton in the Central 
Provinces, and takes the name of the town Hingunghaut, where the central market is. It is 
not a large crop, but from its good staple, peculiar brilliancy, and the cleanliness with which 
it is prepared for market, brings a very much higher price than any other kind of Indian 
cotton. The only cotton that ever approaches it in value, in the home market, is the first 
picking of the Broach crop, Macarthy-ginned. I have known the first arrivals of the Hin- 
gunghaut crop, and of the Macarthy-ginned Broach crop, to bring within a half -penny per 
pound of the value of u middling " Orleans on the same day at Liverpool. And at the present 
moment while " fair y> Dhollerah is worth 5 \d., u fair " Oomrawuttee is 5|ths, and the best 
Hingunghaut and the best ginned Broach, new crop, are selling at 7d. in Liverpool ; Middling 
Orleans being worth about 8 \&. When there is a very large American crop the best Indian 
cotton brings a lower price relatively as compared with American crop than when there is a 
small American crop, because in the latter case the best Indian cotton is used to a larger 
extent to mix with,, and as a substitute for, Americana cotton. Two years ago,, when the 
American crop was small, the first arrivals of ginned Broach and Hingunghaut brought consi- 
derably over ten pence per pound, while " fair " Dhollerah was only worth 7£, and the price 
then realised was within a half-penny per pound of the value of Middling Orleans. The 
change in the trade in Bombay and the districts within the last four years> in consequence of 
this system of working, on classification,, amounts to a complete revolution. 

66. Would you state distinctly to what cause you attribute the superiority in staple, 
and the small loss in working up the Oomrawuttee cotton t 

The superiority in staple is probably owing to the climate (the cotton is grown from 
indigenous seed), but the small loss incleaning is, I beMeve r entirely owing to the fact that 
the ryot and the other sellers of cotton in Berar have found that cotton of high class brings 
a higher price relatively than leafy cotton, badly prepared in ginning. For example, for some 
time in the early part of this season in Oomrawuttee and Khamgaum, it was impossible- to 
buy, except in very small quantities,, cotton of as low a class as ct fair." A very large pro- 
portion of the Berar crop this season is coming* down for export almost entirely free from 
leaf and seed, and is consequently bringing- a very high price. It has in fact been a difficult 
matter to buy Oomrawuttee of as low a class a& " fair " in any quantity during this season. 
I as well as other merchants have had very large orders for " fair" Oomrawuttee cotton at very 
good prices, and have often been unable to procure it except in very small quantities. I don't 
think there has been much change in the staple of Oomrawuttee cotton during- the last few 
years, except that in the neighbourhood of Oomrawuttee this season some Khandeish seed 
was imported and cotton grown from it has appeared in the Oomrawuttee market. Buyers 
of this cotton have paid a lower price for it than they have for good-stapled cotton, and I 
hear that the Commissioner has sent round a notice recommending the ryots not to plant this 
seed again. This Khandeish seed gives a greater yield per acre than the ordinary seed used, 
hence the temptations to use it. In Khamgaum the cotton brought to market this season 
has been very good in staple. 

67. Most of your evidence has been directed to the question of Guzerat and Central 
Indian cotton. Have you any experience of Dharwar cotton ? 

Yes, I have always been a large buyer of Dharwar cotton. 

68. Is it not the case that all that cotton requires to be ginned by the saw-gin ? 

It is the case that a large proportion of it is so ginned. The exotic cotton, I have heard, 
is all ginned by the saw-gin, and most of the indigenous cotton by the native churka. This 
latter description goes by the name of Coompta. 
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69. Is the saw-ginned Dharwar cotton in your opinion ever injured by being ginned by 
the saw-gin ? 

It frequently is cut in staple by the gin, and the sead is frequently chipped up and mixed 
with the cotton also, by the action of the gin. 

70. That would arise, I suppose, from the saw-gins being badly set ? 
Yes. 

71. Do you think that the Inspectors of a department like the Cotton Department would 
be advantageous in looking to that part of the operation — seeing the gins were properly kept 
in order ? 

I have not been in the districts, but I should think that it might be a good thing if a 
competent mechanic were sent round at the beginning of each season to put all the gins in 
order. Some charge for this might fairly be made on the owners of the gins, as it would 
improve the value of their cotton ? 

72. Are you not aware that the native owners of gins in Guzerat are employing European 
fitters at very fair salaries, with native fitters to assist them in keeping their Macarthy gins 
in order, and if this is the case, would any European fitters be able to make a living by 
repairing saw-gins in Dharwar ? 

I know this is the case in Guzerat, but I think that in Dharwar there are no ginning 
factories, but that in some cases the ryot has his own gin. It is scarcely likely that a European 
fitter going about would get full employment. In the Dharwar district there have been no 
full presses yet, and the European buyers, with one or two exceptions, have not been doing 
much in that district ; that is to say, they have not got the trade to any great extent in their 
hands. I understand, however, that presses are now being set up at Gudduck and Hooblee, 
and that other European buyers are about to establish themselves in that district. It will 
probably, however, be some time before similar results to those attained in Berar will have 
been brought about in Dharwar. The open markets and full presses in Berar were, I believe, 
established seven or eight years ago, but it is only during the last two seasons that the classi- 
fication system in buying has been carried out completely, and that the prices for the different 
classes have varied to the same extent as at Liverpool. 

73. Is cotton bought on the classification system in Bombay from the natives ? 

Contracts are now made in Bombay for Oomrawuttee cotton on the Liverpool classifica- 
tion system, and the Bombay dealers now talk of "good-fair 99 cotton and the other classifica- 
tion when wishing to sell, in almost every case. Broach cotton is also largely sold in full- 
pressed bales, on the same principle, by natives in Bombay. Bhownuggur cotton in 
full-pressed bales is also being sold, but only to a small extent, as only a small portion of the 
crop has yet been full-pressed in any one season. As an illustration of the striking change 
in the trade in this respect, I would mention that, under the old system of contracting with 
the native seller in Bombay for large quantities of cotton to be selected by the buyer, 
there was always a sorb of fight during the selection, afterwards, between the buyer 
and the seller, the buyer wishing of course to get as good cotton as possible, and the 
seller wishing to fulfil his contract with as low a class of cotton as possible. Now, 
however, the native seeing that in order to retain their trade they must act on the European 
buyer's principle of trying to secure a good name, are endeavouring to induce European 
buyers to buy full-pressed bales from them just as they do from European up-country agents. 
As a rule, the native sellers have been endeavouring to give the quality that they had con- 
tracted to deliver. When full- pressed bales are deliverd against a contract a few are opened 
for examination in Bombay, but this partial examination cannot possibly enable the buyer to 
ascertain whether inferior bales are mixed up or not. If 500 bales were tendered against a 
contract, probably only ten would be opened, and it would be quite possible, therefore, for 
many inferior bales to be in the lot, without being detected here. On arrival at the European 
market the imposture, if any, would be detected. In Liverpool out of parcels of a 100 bales 
or more, one bale in ten is sampled, in smaller parcels a larger proportion is sampled. Then 
after the sale of the cotton the buyer samples the bales again, and any difference in quality 
would of course vitiate the sale. In addition to that, by the Liverpool cotton brokers' rules 
any bale or bales decidedly inferior to the quality sold or false-packed, must be taken back 
by the seller if the spinner makes the claim within a certain time after the date of the sale. ( I 
believe the time, speaking from memory, to be three months.) I bought full-pressed bales 
largely from natives in Bombay last season, and the seasons before, and I found that, as a 
rule, the cotton was honestly selected, and from the fact that European merchants have been 
buying very largely from natives this season in full-pressed bales, we may fairly conclude 
that their experience as regards previous years has been of a similar character. To any one 
who knew the way in which business was done in the Bombay market a few years ago, this 
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change is certainly most striking. These fall-pressed bales are pressed by the up-country 
presses for the natives, and although most of the presses are under European management, 
the manager undertakes no supervision with regard to any cotton, except that of his 
own buying and selection. It would be the exception for a European manager of an 
up-country press to see the native's cotton. European agents up-country select their 
cotton in docras outside the press-house, and have clerks in the presses to watch the 
cotton while being pressed, and see that no inferior docras slip in by mistake. I see that 
the Inspector-in-uhief in his report for 1872-73, at page 27, says that the Bombay merchant 
is benefited only indirectly slightly, and in some cases not at all by the Act, and in ex- 
planation states that the up-country agent, working for his bread in the districts on 
commission, is entirely responsible for quality, condition, weight, and everything ; also that 
the agent in the districts and the broker in Bombay are the merchant's scapegoats, and 
intervene between him and all deteriorated and inferior cotton, unless otherwise ordered. 
With regard to this statement I wish to say that the responsibility of the buying agent up- 
country is very small compared with that of the buyer of the cotton, that is, the merchant in 
Bombay. The latter, on the arrival of full-pressed cotton in Bombay, opens only a very few 
bales out of each lot, and if they are found right in quality, he ships the parcel, and the 
up-country agent's responsibility, according to the custom of the trade and the terms of the 
contract, then ceases entirely. But, as I have already remarked, in answer to a previous 
question, the exporting merchant has to take the risk of the quality of every bale of the 
parcel for months, and possibly for a vear or two to come, not only in the home market, 
but after the cotton has been opened bale by bale in the spinner's mill. As regards the 
other statement that the broker in Bombay is the merchant's scapegoat, I have always, ever 
since I came here, been a very large buyer of cotton, and no broker has ever had anything to 
do with the responsibility of my quality. If I make a mistake and take inferior cotton from 
the seller, I alone have to bear the consequences of that mistake. As regards protection from 
the tricks of sellers, I have invariably found that the ordinary civil courts gave me ample 
protection, and prevented me from suffering any loss without ever having recourse to any Cotton 
Frauds Inspectors. I have never had to ask their assistance or advice since I came to Bombay. 
I wish to mention this because the Collector at Ahmedabad, when writing in answer to a 
complaint I made to Government, that the Sub-Inspector of Dhollerah was interfering with 
the trade there and driving it away to the neighbouring ports of Mawa and Bhownuggur, 
wrote regarding my firm, that these gentlemen were ready enough to cry out for the Act 
when they wished to be protected from the tricks of native sellers, but spoke of injury to 
trade when they were stopped from pressing cotton with an admixture of foreign substances. 

74. When cotton is brought and sold on the classification system, does it permit the 
mutual allowance principle from operating ? 

The mutual allowance system is never likely to be introduced into Bombay, but the buy- 
ing of cotton on classification works very well in conjunction with the mutual allowance system 
at Liverpool. For instance, a merchant, after buying " good-fair " cotton in Bombay, will 
sell it as " fair " in Liverpool with mutual allowances, or he will sell it as " good-fair/' adopt- 
ing whichever system he thinks most likely to make the transaction profitable. If he thought 
that the cotton delivered to him was better than " good-fair," as is sometimes the case 
(because in Bombay we have no standard samples to refer to as in Liverpool), he probably 
would sell it on the mutual allowance system with the intention of getting the full benefit of 
the quality. 

75. Are we to understand that your general opinion is that the trade can take care of 
itself, and that there is no necessity for inspection on the part of Government to prevent 
adulteration ? 

I <?an say, after considerable experience, that the merchant is perfectly able to protect 
himself as, in fact, amply protected by the ordinary laws of the country. I have never felt 
in any one instance that there was need for Government interference to protect my interests. 
I have already stated that I do not think that the improvement in certain classes of Indian 
cotton .of late years is owing to any action on the part of the Cotton Frauds Department. 
I can say with certainty that, at any rate, nothing has ever been done in Bombay tending to 
check adulteration. 

76. Have you heard that in consequence of adulteration there has lately been a move- 
ment in America to establish an inspection of cotton ? 

I saw a paragraph in the Administration Report of the Cotton Department, but I have 
not heard of it from any other source. I see that at page 17 of that report the Inspector- 
in-Chief dwells very strongly upon the fact that the criminal code all over the Southern 
States provides for the punishment of all those who falsely or fraudulently pack cotton. I 
am not a lawyer of course, but I think that a lawyer would say that our penal code also 
provides for the punishment of those who falsely or fraudulently pack cotton. I believe that 
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if I detected a man fraudulently packing cotton which he had sold to me, I should have no 
difficulty in obtaining his conviction under the penal code. 

77. We gather from your answers that you think that the ordinary criminal code is 
quite sufficient to protect the trade, and that Act IX. of 1863 is entirely unnecessary F 

As regards the Indian merchant I consider the Act entirely unnecessary. 

78. If Act IX. of 1863 was repealed you don't think that adulteration and deterioration 
would increase ? 

Of course it is a matter of opinion, but I do not think so. There might at first 
be a few more cases of adulteration, as some people might regard the repeal of the Act 
as an advertisement that adulteration was allowed, but from what I have seen of the conduct 
of business in districts where there is no system of Government inspection, I believe 
that the difference in price made between good and bad cotton would soon put a stop 
to the practice, and that there would be no more adulteration without an Act than there is 
with it. In connection with this subject I intended to mention before that the infinitesi- 
mally small margin of profit which now exists in consequence of the introduction of the 
telegraph between Europe and India in the first instance, and Bombay and up-country 
districts in the second, naturally makes merchants very much keener in protecting their own 
interests, and seeing that they do not get cotton inferior in quality to that contracted for 
than they were in the olden time (that is to say, up to within 5 years ago), when there was a 
large margin between Bombay and up-country to begin with, and a further large margin 
between Bombay and the home market. It is this keen competition that is driving so 
many Europeans to buy in the districts, and has compelled them to take to the system of 
classification. On the old system, when only an average quality was obtained and exported, 
merchants did not adhere closely to certain classifications, but now they are compelled to 
do so, or they would never do any business except at a loss. 

79. On whom do you think the cost of working the Cotton Frauds Act falls ? 
Ultimately on the cultivator. 

80. Then the cultivators are the people who are chiefly interested in the existence or 
non-existence of the Act ? 

I certainly think that the payment of the fee does fall upon them, and as an illustration 
I may mention that it is an undoubted fact that the cultivators do get a very much higher 
price for their cotton as compared with the Liverpool value, at the same time since the large 
profits which were formerly retained by the different middlemen here have been so very much 
curtailed. 
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Me. 0. WILKINSON. 

81. I believe you are the Cotton Inspector in Khandeish and the Deccan. Be so good 
as to inform the Commission of the extent of your charge and the number of Sub-Inspectors 
you have under you ; and also as closely as you can recollect the number of presses you have 
j.o inspect, and their localities f 

I am Cotton Inspector for Khandeish and the Deccan. My charge comprises six collectorates: 
Khandeish, Nassick, Sholapoor, Poona, Ahmednuggur, and Satara. In Khandeish there are 
full-presses at Julgaum, viz., the East India Company's Press with three screws, and the 
Mofussil Co.'s Press with two screws. At Sholapoor there is a full press belonging to the 
East India Co., which is now seldom worked, and at Barsee, in the same collectorate, there is 
another with three screws, belonging to the same company. There are two half-presses at 
Julgaum, and others are to be erected. There were ten there last year. At Pachora, in 
Khandeish, there is a half -press, and three at Barsee, in Sholapoor. I have three Sub- 
Inspectors under my orders, two in Khandeish and one in the Deccan. One of the Sub-In- 
spectors in Khandeish is throughout the working season stationed at Julgaum, the other 
travels about in the districts visiting the wakhars, &c. 

The Sub-Inspector at Sholapoor is stationed at Sholapoor during the cotton season, 
which lasts from June till November, and during the rest of the year remains at Barsee, 
where the season lasts from December till May or June. 

82. How long have you been in the Cotton Department ? 
Since 1st March 1865. 

83. What is your opinion on the general working of the department with regard to the 
effect it has had in checking adulteration in cotton f 

I am of opinion that the Act, though requiring some modifications and additional clauses 
applicable to certain descriptions of fraud, has had a very useful effect in checking adul- 
teration. I believe that in some districts natives give it credit for a completeness which it 
does not possess. For instance the misconception of the meaning of the words in the 
Marathee translation of the Act fr{ft<rco*|| TOTC^f $f^T often interpreted as " cotton of differ- 
ent qualities" instead of " cotton of different varieties" combined with the injunction of the 
Cotton Inspectors to keep different qualities separate, may have caused a tolerably general im- 
presssion that " false-packing " is illegal and have kept it in check. 

There is no doubt that the department has been useful in preventing the mixed growth 
and packing in the same bale of varieties of cotton. Such cotton would in all probability be pass- 
ed off as the superior quality, for the inferior variety is usually introduced in such proportion 
as would render its presence difficult of detection by a purchaser. If he bought the cotton 
he would be a loser unless he in his turn passed it of as the superior quality. 

The existence of the Act and of departmental supervision exercise a deterrent effect on 
dishonest dealers, and the beneficial effect of this on their trade is generally acknowledged by 
respectable cotton merchants up-country, so far as my experience goes ; in proof of which I 
may state that petitions from native merchants were last season submitted from Barsee and 
Nagar, requesting that Government inspection might be arranged for at those places. 

84. You say that the department has operated in the way of putting a stop to the 
growth of mixed cotton and the mixing of different varieties of cotton in the same bales. The 
Act gives the department no power to interfere with the operations of the cultivator, nor 
with the pressing of cotton, except in case of fraudulent intent. In what manner then has 
the department had the effect that you describe ? 

By ''inferior variety" I alluded to the old Khandeish growth of cotton, which was, with 
the approval of Government, displaced in the years 1865-66-67 by Mr. L. R. Ashburner. 
Subsequently it was found that in a large part of north-west Khandeish a considerable quan- 
tity of this seed had been retained by the cultivators, in this way, that in sending on their 
requisitions to the mamlutdars for Hingunghaut seed they had asked for quantities which were 
insufficient for their requirements, intending to use a portion of their old seed which is more 
productive to sow along with the other, the product of which is considerably more valuable. 
They carried this intention into effect, and accordingly in 1870 it was discovered that through- 
out the talukas of Sirpore, Shoda, Nandurbar, and Sindkheda, most of the cotton contained 
a proportion" varying from one-eighth to, in some cases, half of the old variety. This was report- 
ed to Mr. Ashburner, then Collector, and as the desired improvement was not considered 
thoroughly effected, all the seed of these four talukas had to be replaced by pure seed im- 
ported from neighbouring ones. The subsequent year's crop was found to be, with very 
slight exception, pure Hingunghaut It is very difficult to exercise sufficient influence over 
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the cultivator to prevent his growing this mixed cotton, except what may be effected through 
the middleman to whom he sells his kuppas. I am of opinion that if a middleman knowingly 
buys mixed kuppas, gins it, and packs it in a bale and offers it for sale as the cotton of the 
district, i.e., as IJiandeish-Hingunghaut, without informing the purchasers of its nature, 
that he commits an offence under the Act. Cases of this kind which have been proved have 
resulted in the conviction of the ginner. I believe this has had some effect in preventing 
ryots from sowing mixed seed. When mixed kuppas which has been bought from the culti- 
vator is found in the possession of a ginner, he is called upon to sepaiate the two kinds be- 
fore ginning. If after due warning he neglects to do this, more stringent measures have to 
be adopted. At first I believe that the Wakharias encouraged the use of mixed seed, but now 
that they find that they lay themselves open to prosecution by ginning the kuppas they seem 
more inclined to second the efforts made to eradicate the inferior kind. 

The cultivator is tempted to use mixed seed because the old variety is more productive 
than Hingunghaut, and its larger proportion of fibre (more than 5 per cent.) forms its attrac- 
tion to the ginner as a medium for adulterating this. In some cases, in return for money 
advanced for Hingunghaut kuppas, the cultivator supplies a mixture of this with the inferior 
kind. 

I am of opinion that, eicept for supervision, mixed cotton would be grown and ginned to 
an increasing extent every year, and that in a short time a large portion of the Khandeish 
crop would become a mixed staple unfit for export to Europe as " Oomrawuttee." At present 
the inferior variety locally known as Waradi does not exist to any large extent. It was hoped 
that after the orders of the Collector on the subject and the measures taken last year that it 
would disappear, but this is not the case. It has been quite as much noticeable this season 
as last, if not more so. The same precautions have been taken to prevent its re -sowing, but 
in the absence of control over the operations of the cultivators, it is doubtful what effect 
these will have. 

I have noticed the following in Mr. BytheU's answer to question 66. Speaking of the 
quality of that portion of the Oomrawuttoe crop produced in the Berars of the cotton known as 
" Oomrawuttee" in the Liverpool market (about 80 to 100,000 bales are contributed by Khan- 
deish and 40,000 or 50,000 by Barsee and Ahmednuggur ; Berar contributes about 250,000, 1 
think) he says : " I don't think there has been much change in the staple of the Oomrawuttee 
crops during the last few years, except that in the neighbourhood of Oomrawuttee this season 
some Khandeish seed was imported and cotton grown from it has appeared in the Oomrawuttee 
market." The seed was actually introduced in 1868 or 1869 by a native of Khandeish. In 
1871 Br sample of the cotton was shown to me by one of Mr. Rivett-Carnac's assistants, and my 
opinion asked as to its variety and value. I pointed out that that the sample was of the old 
Khandeish variety, and, considering that its introduction in Berar might prove a serious mat- 
ter, I reported the fact to Mr. Ashburner, who communicated with Mr. Rivett-Carnac. In- 
quiries were then made, but it would seem that the cotton was not found in sufficient quantity 
to cause any anxiety, and I think that steps were not taken then to eradicate what there was. 
Last year, however, I was informed by Mr. Dunlop, Assistant Commissioner at Akola, that the 
cultivation of this cotton has been " steadily on the increase in East Berar and had extended 
to 80 villages/' and that its extension in the season 1873-74 was believed to be in like propor- 
tion ; further that the Resident intended to adopt measures for its suppression. 

85. Do cultivators now not procure their own supply of Hingunghaut seed ? 

In many cases cultivators use seed produced on their own village lands : sometimes they 
select seed out of their own crop. As a general rule, I think they obtain their supplies from 
the Wakharias or Banias of their village or of neighbouring ones. After the famine year 
1871-72 there was great scarcity of seed, and cultivators were entirely dependent on the 
Banias for supplies, but in the subsequent year the crop was very abundant, and there has been 
no difficulty since. In a bad season, and where the cultivator was much indebted to the Wak- 
haria, he might in cases have to take inferior or mixed seed ; but there is at present an almost 
unlimited supply of pure seed obtainable at cheap rates, and where mixed seed is used it 
would now in most cases be done intentionally. It is not necessary at present for Govern- 
ment to import Hingunghaut seed from outside. Cotton seed is exported from Khandeish to 
Bombay, &c, for cattle-feeding. 

86. You mentioned just now that in the case of ginners ginning at the same time two 
varieties of cotton the department interfered and warned them, and if attention were not 
paid to the warning then more stringent measures were adopted. The Cotton Department 
has authority only over the presses. In what manner, then, is their influence exercised over 
the ginners ? 

The Act defines a bale to mean any cotton package, as a docra for instance, and docras 
are all packed in the wakhars bythe ginners, who there mix two varieties in one bale. 
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87. Have cotton markets been established in any places within your charge ? 

There is one so-called market at Julgaum, started in 1869, but it is not really one in the 
sense of being an institution under Government control where merchants come in contact 
with the producer or the Wakharia (ginner) to any extent, and can exercise a direct deterrent 
influence over these classes. A cotton exchange for the use of merchants and dealers has 
been erected and scales provided for weighing, and every opportunity has been taken to per- 
suade people to resort to this market to sell their cotton ; but so far with very little success 
The total export from Julgaum in a good year is equivalent to about 60,000 bales of 3 J cwt. 
net, i.e. bojhas. Of this quantity about 5,000 or 6,000 bojhas are brought in unsold, of 
which the ryots contribute only a very small quantity. All the rest is purchased in the dis- 
trict or is contract cotton, for which advances have been made, and belongs to the Bombay 
native firms, who sell to the European agents or send it to Bombay for sale in docras, half- 
pressed or full-pressed bales, or in some cases export it direct on their own account. 

The difficulty of establishing markets in Khandeish arises from the fact that the culti- 
vators rarely prepare their cotton for the market, and the ginner who obtains the kuppas by 
advancing for it or by subsequent purchase and carries on the trade of ginning throughout 
the season, prefers to remain at home superintending his business and sell his cotton to buy- 
ers, almost invariably agents of Bombay native dealers, amongst whom there is a sufficiently 
brisk competition. 

There are two or three European agents at Julgaum who purchase a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton, some of it from the Wakharias of the neighbourhood, but usually at second- 
hand from the Bombay native dealer. It is very rarely obtained from the cultivator. 

In few instances Bombay European firms have made contracts with Bombay dealers for 
cotton to be sampled at Julgaum, but a satisfactory selection not being offered, have prefer- 
red to complete the purchase on the Bombay Green. 

The condition of the trade in Khandeish is not favourable for the establishment of large 
markets such as are found in Berar. Oomrawuttee and Khamgaum existed as cotton centres, 
where a large trade was carried on long before markets were actually established there, and 
there is a greater disposition on the part of the cultivators to prepare their cotton for the 
market than is the case in other districts. There the ryot, unlike the Wakharia in Khandeish 
is not prevented by other business from taking his cotton to a distant market, where, as it is 
stated, he meets the European purchaser. The presumed advantages of direct purchase by the 
European exporter from the cultivator, and even the Wakharia, do not, it will be seen, exist 
in Khandeish. The circumstances of the trade at Barsee, Ahmednuggur, &c, are still more 
unsatisfactory as regards direct purchase from the producers. The cotton trade of Sholapoor 
has dwindled down to a very small proportion in the last few years, but in what remains of 
it the same system exists as at Barsee and Nagar, the first of which is a large cotton centre, 
drawing some 75,000 bojhas in the season. The cotton is sent down to these places in charge 
of irresponsible persons, as cartmen or bullock carriers, who deliver it to agents called Arthis. 
The owners remain at home in the Nizam's territory, and the purchasers, who are usually 
agents of Bombay native firms, have to transact business with these Arthis. I know from 
experience how difficult it is to prove a case of fraudulent sale when the person offering the 
cotton can bring forward any proof that he is not the owner or has no direct interest in its sale. 

These Arthis are not the owners, and though it may be presumed that they have an in- 
terest in the sale of the cotton entrusted to them, it would be very difficult under present 
circumstances to fasten upon them responsibility for its condition. It seems to me that in 
cases of this kind, where the owner chooses to remain at home in foreign territory authorising 
his agent in British territory to sell his cotton, which is frequently adulterated, that the agent's 
responsibility should be defined to be equal to the owners. At present Act HI. says — " Who- 
ever fraudulently and dishonestly offers for sale/' and the seller may be anybody, the servant 
or agent of the owner, but being so it is not easy to prove the fraudulent intention. In the 
absence of the owner the responsibility of his agent should, I think, be insisted upon, as this 
would prevent adulteration, or rather adulterated cotton being sent 3own from foreign dis- 
tricts, and strengthen the position of the Bombay purchaser and of the Cotton Department. 

88. Do you know Mooljee Jaitha ? 
Yes, they are merchants and middlemen. 

89. Is he not one of the largest, if not the largest, buyer of cotton in the Khandeish 
district ? 

I believe his firm are the largest buyers. 

90. Does he not buy all or nearly all his cotton direct from the ryots in the district, and 
does he not full-press it at Julgaum and send it direct to Europe on his own account f 
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I am not quite certain if they export the whole of it on their own account, but should 
think not, and therefore call them middlemen as well as merchants. They advance a consider- 
able sum during the rains to the village middlemen or Wakharia, who in their turn advance 
largely to the ryots forkuppas and also purchasethis subsequently. The kuppas are ginned and 
the cotton delivered to Mooljee Jaitha and Go. at certain dates. A firm which advances 
money in this way is from the nature of the case usually obliged to take whatever cotton 
is delivered in the same way as Wakharias are compelled to take whatever kuppas is brought 
to them in return for their advances, unless it is preferred to retain a lien on the succeeding 
crop in the hope of getting better quality, which would be a most unsatisfactory way of doing 
business and impossible in general practice. The rest of Mooljee Jaitha and Co.'s purchases 
(which I think comprise about one-half) are made from time to time from the same class of 
Wakharias of the interior. They have native agents scattered throughout the districts, whose 
duty it is to collect the cotton for which advances have been made, or to buy cotton and to 
forward it to Julgaum, where Mooljee Jaitha's agent remains throughout the season. As 
these purchases are very large and the system of supervision and examination exercised by 
the agents is inadequate, it frequently happens that inferior or adulterated or false-packed 
cotton is delivered, and particulars of the name o£ the seller and the locality from which ii 
was brought can very rarely be furnished. 

The case of Mooljee Jaitha and Co. is perhaps an exceptional one owing to the extent of 
their dealings in Khandeish, which date from very many years back. They have, I think, 
established relations with the most respectable Wakharias of the district, and in this way 
secure as a rule cotton of good quality and well prepared, and run less risk of being imposed 
upon than firms of less standing ; but I believe that they join with the rest in appreciating the 
beneficial effect of the Cotton Act and of the supervision exercised over the operations of the 
Wakharias and cultivators. 

91. Have you known Mooljee Jaitha for many years ? 

I have known their representative at Julgaum for over five years. 

92. Has the business increased or decreased during that period T 
I should say that it has increased. 

93. Do European agents and others at Julgaum buy cotton according to Liverpool clas- 
sification ? 

Occasionally they buy on classification from the Bombay dealers, but as a rule they pur- 
chase cotton of different qualities and classify them afterwards at the time of pressing. 

The Bombay dealers, though seldom able to buy on classification, have to adopt this sys- 
tem themselves when full-pressing, and though I think their classification would be consider- 
ed too high for the cotton they press, they appear to me to endeavour to preserve an even run 
of quality in their bales. 

In some well conducted wakhars kuppas of different qualities are stacked, ginned, and 

Sicked separately. It has been a standing order in Khandeish for the last five years that 
fferent qualities should be kept separate by cultivators and ginners. This assists the classi- 
fication which merchants are anxious to effect. In great numbers of the wakhars, however, 
the arrangments are very unsatisfactory, and in order to effect improvement I think it would 
be desirable that these establishments should be brought under more control. According to 
my observations very little care is paid as a rule by Wakharias to the preparation and classi- 
fication of cotton for which advances have been received, much more trouble being bestowed 
on what is kept back for sale. The Wakharias often pass off their inferior cotton in their 
contracts, in the same way as the Koonbies do not hesitate to get rid of their inferior kuppas 
in theirs when they can. 

94. Do not the ryots know that the better the quality of the cotton the better the price, 
and are they not sufficiently alive to their own interests not to adulterate without the inter- 
ference of the Cotton Department ? 

In numerous instances the ryots have told me that they have not been able to help them- 
selves, and were obliged to sow the seed they got from the Wakharias or Banias. The latter, 
on the other hand, assert that it is the ryot's fault that mixed cotton is produced, as the cultiva- 
tors are usually a poor class of men in Khandeish, and are under advances from the Wakharia, 
th£ question which interests them most is to produce the largest quantity or weight of kuppaa, 
irrespective of quality or freedom from adulteration. This object is most easily attained by 
Bowing mixed seed, i.e., containing a proportion of the prolific Old Khandeish growth whicn 
they may hope to pass off as the superior quality, and there is therefore a strong temptation 
to use it. What the eventual result of his action when imitated by others will be, is, I think, 
a matter about which the cultivator concerns himself very little. 
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95. Do yoti consider that it would be advisable to extend the powers of the Cotton 
Department by legislation so as to effect this f 

I think so. decidedly. Such measures as the introduction of exotic cotton in Dharwar 
and Hingunghaut in Khandeish are only decided on after mature deliberation and careful ex- 
perimental trials, and as there can be no doubt as to their usefulness and the grfcat benefit 
which these districts have derived from them, it would be much to be regretted if cultivators 
and Wakharias, either from stupidity or the hope of some present though unfair profit, were 
allowed to impair the purity of the seed, and so nullify the effect of the benefit which at the 
cost of much trouble and expense has been conferred upon them by Government. 

As instances of the tendency to revert to the use of the inferior variety I would mention 
that the other day at Parola, one of the largest, if not the largest, ginning place in Khandeish, I 
detected the presence of Warodi in nearly every one of its 40 or 50 wakhars, though in pre- 
vious years I had hardly found a trace of it. Again, in Malligaum, where it appeared last year 
for the first time and great pains were taken to prevent its being re-sown, it was again dis- 
covered this season, and was found to have been principally sown by the patels in office, whose 
duty it was to see that the orders issued by the Collector on the subject were attended to. 

I would quote the opinion of Mr, Lionel Ashburner, Reveuue Commissioner, N. D., with 
regard to the extension of this cotton and the object of its use. In his letter No. 24/1774, of 
18th June 1870, to be found in the Cotton Department Report for 1869-70, he says, referring 
to Khandeish, — " This re-appearance of the great medium of adulteration indicates a growing 
demand, and it will therefore be impossible to prohibit its cultivation in the present state of 
the law and speaking of the presence of the same kind of cotton in Berar he writes (No. 
5129, of 30th October 1873, vide Cotton Department Annual Report for 1872-73)— " The 
spread of Old Khandeish cotton in Berar is a very serious matter, and if immediate measures 
are not taken to suppress it, the result will be a very permanent injury to the staple in both 
Berar and Khandeish. It is of coarse grown as a means of adulterating superior kinds of 
cotton." 

In the last Annual Report of the Mofussil Company, the Agent in Khandeish remarked — 
u It would be a great pity if the growth of this plant should be allowed to creep in again, and 
if great care is not taken in this matter, it is certain that this seed will be generally used, and 
all the trouble and money expended in introducing the Hingunghaut description will have to 
go for naught, for the out-turn would without doubt be unsaleable in Bombay and help only to 
ornament the Green/' 

96. Are there any alterations in the Act which you would suggest with a view to mak- 
ing the working more effective ? 

In section 2 of the Act I think that a clause should be added to apply to the packing o* 
cotton of different qualities and values in one bale, in the form known as false-packing, also 
one to prevent the mixing together or packing in a bale of machine-ginned and churka-ginned 
cotton. I have been informed that machine-ginned Khandeish is not a legal tender for " Oom- 
rawutee " in Liverpool. On the spot it invariably brings a lower price by Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a 
bojha or pulla than churka-ginned cotton of the same quality. The machine gins are at present 
only patronised by large buyers of kuppas, for the cleaning of which the owners are not in- 
clined to establish sufficiently large churka yards of their own, and the local Wakharias (of 
Julgaum), being very few in number, cannot undertake the work. Much of this kuppas must 
therefore be cleaned by the Macarthy gins, and there is a strong temptation to mix the cotton 
with churka'd cotton, which is of higher value. 

That the packing of cotton in bags, first thoroughly wetted, by which the cotton is de- 
teriorated, a crust formed on the outside (pickings), and the first buyer or contractor often de- 
frauded, by a deceptive increase in weight, should be constituted an offence under sections 2 
and 3 of the Act. The only at all reasonable excuse offered for this objectionable practice is 
that the string fastening at the seams requires wetting to enable it to withstand the tension 
but this, after all, is only an excuse for using inferior and unsound string, and affords no reason 
whatever for wetting the whole covering of the docra. A case of this kind was recently tried 
in Khandeish, in which European agents gave evidence. The conviction which followed has 
had much effect in checking the practice (especially as a circular was immediately issued by 
the Collector, bringing the fact to notice), but as it is not specially provided for in the Act, and 
merchants, though constantly complaining of loss owing to it, will not lay complaints under 
section 3, it is difficult, under present circumstances, to secure convictions enough to deter 
people throughout the districts from resorting to the practice. 

That loose adulterated cotton ready for packing should be liable to seizure, and to be 
made subject of complaint as when already packed in bales. 
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Under section 3 I would suggest that cotton brought for sale in a public market should 
be considered to have been offered for sale, whether it has been priced or not. That agents,, 
such as the Arthias of Sholapoor, Barsee, Nuggur, &c., should in the absence of the owners of 
cotton be considered to represent them, and to be responsible for its condition. 

Under section 5, that the Collector or licensing authority should be empowered, for 
sufficient reason, to revoke or cancel a press license at any time during the season. 

That press-marks should, if possible, be in English, and consist of the name or initials of * 
the owner and locality where the press is situated. That ginning factories and churka yards 
or wakhars should be brought under the license system, and bye-laws laid down for their re- 
gulation. The licenses might be issued by the Mamlutdar of the taluka, and the licensee 
identified by a letter for the taluka and a number to denote the particular establishment to 
be entered in the license and in a register, which letter and number should be affixed to every 
docra sent out of the wakhar, as the wakhar mark. For failure to use the mark or for coun- 
terfeiting any mark, the same penalties might be incurred as in sections 9 and 10 in the case 
of press-marks. 

That Inspectors should be authorized to examine kuppas and cotton wherever stored. 
That the use of stamps for " pickings " and " damaged 99 cotton should be legalised. 

97. Are you able with your present establishment to exercise a proper supervision over, 
the six collectorates under your charge f 

I do not think the establishment is large enough ; in fact, I have no more than one occa- 
sion requested that the services of another Sub-Inspector might be allowed. With three Sub- 
Inspectors under me in Khandeish, supervision could be quite satisfactorily exercised. In the 
Deccan also the establishment is inadequate. A Sub-Inspector is urgently required at Nug- 
gur, who would also visit Indapore, &c. 

98. Do you think that/ with the large interests that are affected, it is reasonable to 
suppose that you can secure the services of any considerable number of honest Sub-Inspec- 
tors to work the Act on from Rs. 120 to Rs. 150 a month f 

A number of the Sub-Inspectors are natives, and I think that Rs. 120 is quite sufficient 
for them. It is considered very good pay, and would put them above temptation. As regards 
the European Sub-Inspectors, I consider Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 inadequate remuneration for* 
the work, unless supplemented by permanent travelling allowance. 
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98. You have seen Mr. Wilkinson's evidence, will you proceed to state the nature and 
extent of your charge in a similar way to what he did, how long you have been in the depart- 
ment, the appointments you have held, &c. ? 

My charge comprises the collectorates of Belgaum, Kanara, Dharwar, Kulladghee, and 
Rutnagherry . We have only six full presses actually at work. These are at Carwar. Others 
are about ready at Hooblee and Oudduck, respectively, in the Dharwar (up-country) districts. 
There are no half-presses at work anywhere. There are four Sub-Inspectors under my 
oontrol. Of these one is permanently placed at Coompta, another at Carwar, and a third at 
Vingorla, these being the three principal export ports from whence the cotton of the S. M. 
Country is shipped, and they should never be left without permanent inspection. The fourth 
Sub-Inspector is fully employed up-country looking after the ginning and packing of cotton, 
wherever his services for the time being are most required. I have been in the department 
since March 1865, and my chief duties have been connected with the 8. M. Country. Prom 
1865 to 1870, in addition to inspection, I had charge of the Dharwar Faotory, and also for 
nearly three years of that period I held charge of Cotton Commissioner for the Bombay Presi- 
dency's duties. Since my return from leave in 1871 I have held my present appointment. 

99. What varieties of cotton are grown and exported from your charge, and, as far as 
you can say, in what proportions ? 

Two varieties. Acclimatized New Orleans, or, as it is known in the cotton market, "Saw- 
ginned, " and the indigenous variety, which is known generally in the market by the name of 
the place whence it is shipped. Thus that shipped from the port of that name is called 
" Coompta," the indigenous from Carwar is also known as u Coompta" — this all being pro- 
duce of the Dharwar and the adjacent districts. The shipments of indigenous cotton from 
Vingorla are known as " Vingorla 99 and " Bagulcote," these in reality being the produce of 
Belgaum and Kulladghee zillahs. Also some of the cotton brought by rail to Bombay and 
known as " Sholapoor" is grown in the northern parts of the Belgaum and Kulladghee districts. 
A portion of the produce of these two zillahs and a lot of cotton grown in the Kolhapoor State is 
also shipped from the smaller ports of the Southern Konkan ; this is known in Bombay under 
the general name of " Vingorla." As regards exports, those from the Dharwar districts will, 
at a rough calculation, be two-thirds " saw-ginned " to one-third " Coompta" ; for the rest of 
the districts the bulk is indigenous cotton, the " saw-ginned " being probably under 5 per 
cent, of the whole. I should here add that the whole of the/ f saw-ginned " is exported, none 
whatever being used in the country : whilst the quantity of " Coompta, " and other native 
varieties left for export, is affected by the quantity that may be required for local purposes 
—the cheaper the cotton is the more there is kept for local spinning ? 

100. We presume that it is only exotic cotton that is cleaned by the saw-gin ? 

The saw-gin is only intended for exotic cotton, but it is also used for adulteration by mix- 
ing the two kinds together. This evil has worked to such an extent that it is now difficult 
to get good and pure exotic seed to sow. I produce before the Commission specimens of 
seed that I myself picked up from gins actually at work, after I received my orders to come 
to Bombay and appear before the Commission ; as the Commission will perceive the admixture 
of " native " amongst the " American " is very gross, and as regards the ginned staple it is 
the most serious and mischievous form of adulteration, on account of its being altogether im- 
possible to separate the two varieties afterwards. 

101. Does this adulteration take place when the cotton is ginned, or are the two varieties 
sown together in the field f 

It has originally taken place in ginning, and now the ryots generally only sow this seed, 
so that most of the " kuppas " now is more or less mixed " kuppas " when brought to be 
ginned, with the exception of the first pickings, which are brought pure on account of the 
American variety ripening before the indigenous plant. If they cleaned this first picking by 
itself that would be pure, and would also, of course, give pure seed, but as a rule they mix all 
the pickings together. When the ryots are spoken to about this, they say that they are both 
willing and anxious to sow good pure seed, as it gives them a larger and consequently a more 
profitable return, and then they try to put the blame on the ginners for giving them mixed 
seed to sow. 

102. As a rule the ginners are a separate class from the cultivators ? 

No ; a great many cultivators are gin-owners, but they follow the same plan in ginning 
and gin all the pickings together. 

103. Are there no marts from which they can get pure exotic seed if they wish it T 
10 o a 
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No ; it is difficult to buy good pure seed in the market, but if they were to gin their first 
pickings separately, they would have pure seed for sowing. With a view to the distribution 
of good pure seed, I, after my return from England in 1871, submitted a report upon this 
state of matters, and endeavoured to get a small grant of money for getting good pure seed 
distributed. The Collector and other authorities approved of my suggestions, as also did the 
Bombay Government. Unfortunately there was no fund from which the Bombay Government 
could grant the money, and they applied for it to the Supreme Government I have not 
heard of any result. Mr. Robertson, the Collector of Dharwar, and I urged the matter again 
late last year, as will be seen at pages 58 and 67 of the Cotton Department Report for 1872-73. 

104. How is this mixed cotton treated by the Cotton Department when it comes to be 
pressed ? 

The staple is so intricately and thoroughly mixed together when cleaned by a saw-gin, that 
experts hardly feel justified in giving such conclusive evidence as would secure a conviction 
even if the Act were strong enough to enable one to obtain a conviction without proof of 
fraudulent intent. 

105. Can you suggest any alteration in the law by which the Cotton Department would 
be enabled to get at such cases ? 

Yes ; I think the extension of the license system from presses to gins (presses already 
require licenses by law) would meet the difliculty in all its points. The licenses should be 
liable to suspension, under the orders and control of the Collector of the District ; for, 1st, 
ginning mixed cotton, and 2nd, for not being in proper repair — this latter being another 
most serious drawback. At present a gin may be most thoroughly out of order, cutting 
and hacking every pound of cotton put into it, but there is no law whatever by which it can be 
stopped. The evil is magnified to an immense extent by these gins being spread through 
and through the country in hundreds of villages, in the owners' own houses or premises. 
I would recommend a system of licenses which would encourage the clubbing together 
of gins into factories, but at the same time not refusing, or making difficulties in the way, 
of giving licenses to separate gins. Thus, for a certain minimum and above it, the 
factory should be licensed, but for all below that minimum each separate gin should require 
its annual license. I believe I am quite justified in stating that the Collector of the Dis- 
trict (Mr. Robertson), who had had a long experience there, agrees with me in this opinion, 
as I believe he has already recommended the measure or something similar to Government. 
This license system would also indirectly secure pure cultivation in an infinitely preferable 
manner to that of interfering with the cultivation, which latter has, I hear, been recommended. 

106. In what manner are the saw-gins now supplied and repaired ? 

Prom the Dharwar Factory and its branches. Gin-owners pay an annual subscription on 
each gin, for which in return itinerant workmen go through the districts, and do all the 
smaller repairs to their gins in the owners' houses. For larger repairs gins are brought into 
the factory or one of the branches. This is the theory, but in practice there is nothing to 
compel a gin-owner to have his gin put in order ; and as he well knows, when not in thorough 
order, it is far more easy to carry out his adulteration than when in order. These workmen 
ar© paid from the fund formed by the subscriptions on the gins, but the system is found an 
inefficient one ; if licenses were instituted, and the subscription merged into the license fee, 
then there would be a legal hold, and a marked improvement would take plaoe. Details of 
arrangements are of course a departmental matter. 

107. Does not the fact that the ryots will obtain a smaller price for badly ginned and 
adulterated cotton, operate upon him in making him careful to see that the gin is kept in pro • 
per order ? 

Not at all ; or we should have a different style of cotton — the proof of it lies in the fact 
of this mixed cotton predominating in the market, and only a short time ago, in conversation 
with some large ginners and merchants in the Dharwar districts, I put almost this very 
question to them. One man pointed to his friend and said, that man prepared his cotton 
last season in the very best way. He sent it to Coompta last month and got Rs. 130 a candy. 
I prepared my cotton in a very careless way (it being the cotton I was then complaining to 
him of, in which I should add however there did not appear any actual fraud) and sent it to 
Coompta two or three weeks after my friend ; and I got Rs. 135 a candy for it. I tried to 
explain to him that this had been the result of the one selling on a falling market, or on un- 
favourable telegrams, and the other on a rising market and favourable telegrams, and that if 
the cotton of both had been sold on the same day their intrinsic value would have told ; but 
this was more than he would comprehend, or at any rate would allow, and he would stick to 
it that it was a matter of naseeb (fortune) ! He is not alone in this tf naseeb ° idea, which to 
ignorant men has received a good deal of colouring from the speculative manner in which the 
cotton trade has been carried on for years. 
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108. Is the machinery now provided by the factory in yonr opinion sufficient, if pro- 
perly worked, to keep all the gins in the country in proper order ? 

It would be, if all the subscriptions were paid up, and the Collector had consequently a 
sufficient fund to meet his expenses, except in the matter of district supervision, which is 
very badly provided for. 

109. Are the subscriptions entirely voluntary, and what do they amount to ? 

Yes ; and they have ranged from Bs. 10 to Bs. 15 per gin per annum, and it is only 
the money voluntarily given that the Collector has to work with. 

110. Can you state the relative proportion of the yield of cotton, resulting from the 
cultivation of an acre sown with Dharwar- American seed, and an acre sown with indigenous 
seed in your districts ; and what is the relative proportion of seed to yield of clean cotton ? 

I consider that a 16-anna crop (that being the mean of a number of years, not a bumper 
orop) is 95 lbs. of American cotton per acre, and 75 lbs. of indigenous cotton ; this being 
cleaned cotton. The proportion of yield of clean cotton is in good pure Dharwar- American 
two-thirds seed to one-third wool by weight, whilst in indigenous cotton it will average 
three-quarters seed to one quarter wool. The u Dharwar- American " has however so deteriorat- 
ed that the weight of wool is decreasing with a proportionate increase in seed ; and this is 
another important reason why I have been trying for means to distribute good pure seed. 

111. Would the difference in the value of the two varieties not make the cultivators 
careful to grow the pure American variety ? 

It has not been found to do so : the admixture is increasing. 

112. Is any adulteration carried on in indigenous cotton as well as in the exotic, and 
if so, of what description is it f 

Yes. The principal form of adulteration is mixing kuppas and seed with the clean 
cotton. The manner of cleaning indigenous cotton in the Southern Maratha Country is, I 
believe, peculiar to that district. There are no churkas, or next to none, and the cotton is 
cleaned by what is called a foot-roller, worked by women and children. The best manner 
in which I can explain how adulteration is carried on in preparing this description of cotton 
is by informing the Commission of the different systems under which cotton is cleaned for 
local spinning, and for export. For local spinning it is cleaned under the agreement, that 
the workmen are to be paid at a rate calculated on the weight of the seed extracted, whilst 
cotton for sale or export is paid at a rate calculated on the weight of the cotton cleaned. A 
due consideration of this fully accounts for the presence of seed and kuppas in indigenous 
cotton, the quantity of it only being limited by the fear the owner is under of his being 
unable to get it sold, or of being prosecuted by the Frauds Department. They could not sell 
cotton in the districts themselves, for local spinning, if prepared in this latter way. 

113. Do you think that any alteration in the present Cotton Frauds Act would enable 
the Cotton Department to check this kind of adulteration f 

Yes ; I would only let ginning go on in licensed places, and I would insist on all cotton 
for sale being stamped ; and if adulteration, admixture, Ac, was found in such stamped 
docras, it should be held in law to be there with a fraudulent intent. 

114. fs much cotton grown in the Native States, in the S. M. Country, and is there 
more adulteration in that than in cotton grown in British territory f 

There is large quantity grown in Native States, but it is only during the season now 
going on that such States have come under my inspection ; and I was surprised to find that 
the adulteration was so large. I did not prosecute (in these States) any cases, as the Act has 
only this season been introduced into those States ,* but large quantities of cotton there 
were, under my directions, cleaned and repacked for export. One great advantage of having 
the Act in force in these States is, that the very common plea cannot now be resorted to which 
was frequently resorted to before, when exception was taken to cotton being adulterated, 
that it had been prepared and packed in a Native State ; and of course until the Act was 
introduced there we were in a great measure helpless. This plea cannot now be urged, as 
I hold the power to prosecute an offender in the State in which he may say the cotton has 
come from. The Cotton Act has been introduced into these States, owing originally to 
recommendations I made, which received the support of the local authorities, and were then 
sent in to the Bombay Government. The Government were pleased to recommend the 
Chiefs, through the Political Department, to give the suggestions favourable consideration. 
They have unanimously done so, and have themselves promulgated the law through their 
territories respectively ; and when travelling through the districts concerned, I found that 
the orders given were excellent. In cases of prosecution the department will prosecute 
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before the respective Durbar's officials, lists of whom hare been supplied to me for the 
purpose. 

115. State the general course of trade in the cotton districts with which you are best 
acquainted ? 

A great number of the cultivators deal directly in their cotton, that is, they clean it, 
pack it in docras, and then sell it to a dealer, who may be a native, or a European — generally 
the former. Some, bnt this is lessening every year, sell their knppas to a large merchant, 
who gins and packs ; in other cases again he does not sell locally, bat packs upon carts and 
takes it away to the coast, and either sells down there or ships through a dalal to Bombay. 
In short, there are so many different ways that you cannot call any one system the general 
one ; but I may say that the great bulk of the cotton passes through several hands before 
being pressed for Europe. Tlie direct trade will undoubtedly increase as Europeans come to 
the district ; but it takes a long time for the ryots of the S. M. Country to get on sufficient 
terms of confidence with a new-comer to care to deal with him. I think that if fairly treated, 
and when they come to know that they are so fairly treated, they do not hesitate to deal with 
the European direct. The ryots of the S. M. Country are, as a rule, in a very independent 
position. Previous to the American Civil War they had to obtain advances for the cultiva- 
tion of their crops ; but having largely profited by the high prices brought about by that war, 
they are now in a position that requires no advances or assistance, and they are consequently 
free to act for themselves. 

116. What effect do you think this state of matters has had upon adulteration ? 

I think it has increased it ; for now instead of the cotton being bulked together by those 
who used to make the advances, much of it is ginned and packed by the ryot himself ; and it 
is the small proprietors who gin their, say, from 3 to 15 docras only, that I find by far the 
most troublesome. As a body these smaller proprietors are all ready to adulterate, and their 
cotton ginning and packing requires most constant and vigilant looking after. To get this 
under better control, is one of the especial reasons that I have for considering that the license 
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Mr. S. J. HARRISON. 

117. Will you state the nature of your appointment, when you joined the department, 
and where you have been employed from that date ? 

I am Inspector of Cotton in Bombay, and have charge of all the presses in Colaba, I 
was appointed to the department in December 1863, and have been in Bombay ever since 
with the exception of two months in the beginning of 1864, when I was in Coompta as De- 
puty Inspector. 

118. Will you be good enough to give a short account from your experience and know- 
ledge of presses of the different ways in which cotton is adulterated ? 

At present there is no cotton adulteration earned on in Bombay ; cotton that is received 
here and that is found to be adulterated at the presses is all cotton that is adulterated up- 
country. That comes to Bombay in docras and half -pressed bales, and it is to the contents of 
these docras and half -pressed bales that my inspection is confined. My duties of inspection 
are limited to the presses. I should state that in the beginning of 1805 I made an attempt 
to examine some cotton which a merchant was weighing at the Arthur Bunder. He disputed 
my right to inspect it, and the matter was reported to the Inspector-in-Chief . This led to a 
reference to the Government Solicitor, who gave it as his opinion that the Inspectors might 
examine cotton which was offered for sale upon the Green, but where cotton was intended for 
compression it would be well to wait till it was brought to the screws and then to examine it. 
We see the condition of the greater part of the cotton that is opened out at the presses. I 
should say that from 15 to 20 per cent, of all such cotton is examined by the Sub-Inspectors 
who are employed under me. In my division, which is the Colaba division, there are eight 
press-houses, containing 79 presses, and the Sub-Inspectors, six in number, are distributed 
among them. 

119. Will you describe in what manner inspection is carried on ? 

The Sub-Inspectors watch the cotton while the packages are being opened outatthfr 
presses, and if they notice any adulteration the matter is brought to my notice, and I take sach 
steps as may be required. That is to say, if cotton is found very badly adulterated, and it can 
t>e improved by cleaning, the owner of it is asked to take it away and clean it. Often when 
stones and sand are in the cotton, merchants are found to be very willing to extract these 
foreign substances themselves. I have no doubt, however, that but for the supervision of 
the Inspectors, a great deal of that matter would pass with the cotton into the full-pressed bales. 
In 1863-64, or the year after the Act was passed, it was found that there was a great decrease 
in adulteration of the cotton received in Bombay. This will be found mentioned by the 
Chamber of Commerce in its report for that year. That improvenment continued, and there 
is a notice of it in the Chamber's report for 1865-66. In 1868-69 there was, however, a 
sudden rise in prices, and then there was a great deal of adulteration, which was observed by 
myself and also reported in the public prints. That was chiefly in Broach cotton, which until 
then had been about the best in the Bombay market. It has been stated in evidence given 
in this place some days since that that Broach cotton was extremely adulterated till 1868-69 
and that the improvement in it dates from then. A marked improvement had, however,, 
taken place long previous to that date, as may be seen from a letter of the Chamber of 
Commerce to Government, dated the 20th of January 1862. In that letter it is stated, as the 
effect of Regulation III. of 1829, having been put in force in 1850, that the cotton of that 
district from being the " most adulterated " had become the " best cotton in the market/'' 
Then, as I have before said, owing to a rise in prices adulteration re-appeared in 1868-69. 
Matters improved in the two following years, and in 1871-72 complaints of adulteration again 
prevailed. In that year, I may mention that the cotton about which there was most com- 
plaint was Broach cotton, and as this came to be adulterated, so likewise was cotton from the 
Native States in the neighbourhood of Broach and also in Kattywar. As an instance of the 
gross adulteration practised in 1871-72, I may refer to a lot of Kutch cotton brought to be 
pressed at Colaba. Out of 58 bales a quantity of fine sand was taken amounting to 6£ tons, 
and out of another lot of 110 bales we extracted as much as 7£ tons. If it had not been for 
the interference of this department that sand would undoubtedly have gone to England 
pressed with the cotton, because an attempt was actually made to press the cotton in that 
state, and it was not until it had been cleaned three or four times at my desire that the 
quantity of sand I have mentioned was removed. Mr. Melville, in his report for 1871-72 
to the Directors of the Mofussil Company, says as follows : — " Churka produced in Broach 
was of fine quality, but that which arrived from Baroda was generally grossly adulterated/' 
Speaking of Cotton in the Veerumgaum district, in the same report, Mr. Melville states : — 
" In the town of Veerumgaum you could not have got 250 candies that would have classed 
Fair Dhollera ' in Liverpool. You must understand by this the cotton cleaned by the 
native churka in the town of Veerumgaum. The cotton brought in from the districts in 
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docras was, as a role, a better style of cotton, there being less adulteration unless in the case 
of cotton coming from the Native States, which you might be sure was adulterated with sand, 
seed, water or anything else that first came to hand." In 1872-73 there has been very little 
adulteration indeed, and as far as I have been able to observe up to the present date in this 
season there is still less. 

120. How does cotton brought from British territory compare with that which is 
brought from Native States ? 

As a rule, I should say that cotton coming from British territory is purer than that from 
Native States. This will appear to some extent from the extracts I have given above. In 
the present season the most recent instances of adulteration have occurred with regard to 
machine-ginned Broach cotton, which commands the highest price in the market, small 
quantities of inferior cotton and rubbish being found packed in half-pressed bales. I ac- 
count for this by the higher price for Broach cotton. In most cases where this inferior 
cotton is found it is removed and returned to the seller, but even that does not prevent the 
thing being tried on for the sake of the chance of its escaping detection. It is true that the 
Cotton Frauds Act is not in force in the Native States in Kattywar, but within the last few 
years Colonel Anderson and other political officers have taken a great interest in the matter 
of the suppression of adulteration, and it is fair to conclude that it is in consequence of their 
endeavours in this direction that the cotton from these States has latterly been so pure. 

121. Will you state your experience of cotton from the Berar and Central Provinces, 
where this Act is not in force ? 

Of late years I have noticed that cotton received from both the Central Provinces and the 
Berars has been in a very pure state, and there is by no means so much adulteration in it as 
formerly. The improvement with regard to the Berars I attribute in a great measure to the 
fact that the Cotton Frauds Act was extended to these districts in 1868-69. And although 
the law was not formally extended to the Central Provinces, yet in the market of Hingunghaut 
itself there were municipal regulations in force of a character so severe that they could not 
but have brought about the change which subsequently took place. These municipal rules 
were in fact in some of their provisions much more severe than any Cotton Frauds Act which 
has ever been in force in the Bombay Presidency. Although much of the improvement is 
traceable to this cause, yet it had also no doubt been in some degree brought about by the 
improved mode of dealing with the ryots, that is to say, by the European merchants being 
brought into closer contact with the producers of the cotton. That is the case nowhere in the 

Bombay Presidency or in any other of the districts that supply our market with cotton at 

least not to anything like the same extent. 

122. Have you any knowlege yourself as to why this system obtains at Hingunghaut 
and Oomrawuttee ? ° 3 

My impression is tha the market is a long established one, and the system has in the course 
of many years developed into its present state. Probably this would be the case elsewhere 
also if sufficient time were allowed. To show that markets cannot spring up in a day I may 
mention that an attempt was made only last year to establish a market at Wudwan and the 
difficulties in the way of doing so were pointed out by the Chamber of Commerce. iVill read 
what the Chamber say in its Annual Report for 1872-73 : — " It was represented to the 
Chamber that the cotton trade at Wudwan labours at present under serious disadvantages as 
cotton there can only be bought in small quantities in the neighbouring villages, and 
buyers have to keep a large staff of men employed in gathering and carting it to Wudwan 
for further despatch to Bombay/' This difficulty would be met with in any part of the coun- 
try where it might be attempted to establish a market, but it would of course gradually 
disappear. 

123. Will yoa mention the description of adulteration which is most commonly noticed 
in Bombay, and the procedure that you adopt ? 

The most common mode of adulteration that I have noticed is in the form called u false- 
packing," but although false-packing was an offence under the law which existed previous to 
1863, it is not an offence under the present Cotton Frauds Act. Cases of false-packing come 
to my notice almost daily, yet we are powerless to interfere in them. The omission in the 
Cotton Frauds Act to provide for this kind of adulteration has been noticed on many occasions 
in reports submitted by officers of this department. It attracted the attention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce so long since as 1865, when it was intimated that the Chamber would 

frobably address Government on this subject with a view to the amendment of the Act 
'rivate marks denoting quality upon full-pressed bales are never interfered with by this 
department, and there is no provision regarding this in the Cotton Frauds Act. A case oc- 
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<rarred in 1865 in which a native was found marking full-pressed bales containing a very 
low class of Verawal cotton as the finest Oomrawuttee. This man was prosecuted^by me in 
the Police Court under section 487 of the Penal Code, but without the result of a conviction. 
Under the view of the matter taken by the Chamber of Commerce it would have been impos- 
sible to have secured a conviction, as the Chamber, in answer to a reference upon this about 
that very time, stated its opinion that marks upon bales were of no account whatever. 

124 Would you think yourself justified in interfering with cotton heavily laden with 
seed f 

There is at present no standard of adulteration laid down up to which mixture of seed 
or other foreign matter might be allowed, and beyond which it ought to be objected to. I am 
expected to use my discretion in all such cases. My view of the matter may agree with, or be 
opposed to, that of the merchant who owns the cotton. We interfere in such cases so far as 
to require that any excess of seed should be removed before pressing, and this has hitherto 
been done in all cases as far as possible. 

125. Can you always tell whether cotton having seed in it is wilfully adulterated, or 
has the seed been left in it in the process of ginning ? 

Certainly, the difference is always evident. Where the seed is left in the cotton in the 
process of ginning it is not completely detached from the fibre. Where, on the other hand, 
it is put in deliberately, it is thrown in after the cotton has been cleaned and the seed -Sepa- 
rated, and this is exactly the form of adulteration generally found in Coompta cotton. With 
regard to this cotton being so much adulterated, it is worthy of remark that Coompta was the 
last place in the Bombay Presidency which was reached by the law on the subject of adultera- 
tion. Up to 1862 it was comprised in the Madras Presidency, so that Bombay Regulation 
III. of 1829 did not extend to it, and its transfer to this Presidency was almost contempora- 
neous with the introduction of the present Cotton Frauds Act. 

126. What procedure do you adopt in the case of pickings and damaged cotton ? 

Pickings are of various kinds and of different values. In cases where pickings are of 
good quality the merchants object to have them stamped as pickings, and the objection is 
sometimes allowed, but in oth -r cases, where the cotton is inferior, the use of stamp is insisted 
upon : when damaged cotton is pressed a stamp is always applied to deuote that it is damaged. 

127. You have said before that your division consists of eight press-houses, containing 
79 presses, and that your six Sub-Inspectors are distributed among them, and examine from 
15 to 20 per cent, of all the cotton pressed. Will you explain how the Sub-Inspectors appor- 
tion their time so as to perform these duties ? 

Two of the Sub-Inspectors, Messrs. Ardagh and King, have two press-houses assigned to 
each. Mr. Ardagh has charge of the Bombay and Framjee Cowasjee press-houses, in the 
former of which seven presses are now working and in the latter three. In Mr. King's charge 
are the Apollo and Fort Press Company's buildings, with seven presses working in each. The 
remaining press-houses are the Colaba No. 1, with six presses at work, the Scott with seven, the 
Sassoon with three, and the Prince of Wales with six. These are respectively in charge of 
Messrs. Winckler, S. Myer, A. Myer, and Morris. This apportionment has been made not so 
much with reference to the number of presses as to the amount of work done in each building* 
The Sub-Inspectors are in attendance every week-day throughout the year, from 10 a.nu 
till 5 p.m. During a part of the busy season, when it is found that a larger quantity of cotton 
than usual is being pressed before and after these hours, the time for inspection duty is ex- 
tended by special arrangement, under which the Sub-Inspectors relieve one another. Occa- 
sionally some of the presses are actively employed on Sundays, and when this is the case, 
inspection on those days is also provided for. Thus the Inspectors are enabled not only to 
examine a considerable part of the cotton pressed, but also to keep a record of all such cotton, 
showing the quantity and quality of each lot, the marks put upon the bales, and other parti- 
ticulars. Such a record has been kept since 1866, and containing, as it does, a description of 
every case of adulteration which has come under notice, it affords, I think, a satisfactory 
proof of the completeness of the inspection which has been exercised. If other proof were 
needed, I should say that the most competent persons to give evidence on the subject would 
be the managers of the presses. As a rule, .our supervision has been stricter with regard to 
cotton belonging to natives than in the case of cotton pressed by European firms under the 
superintendence of their owq clerks. It will be easily understood, that under such a system as 
I have just described, it might be possible for a European merchant to come occasionally to 
the presses, and find at the time of his visit that the Inspector's attention was not concentrated 
upon his own cotton, which indeed at that time might be considered unnecessary, from the 
very fact of such European owner s presence. It is certainly not the case that any one press* 
house has ever been singled out for stricter inspection than the others ; and it would be unfair 
to suppose so from the mere circumstancj that two or three men were seen once, or evan 
oftener, at a particular building. That might occur in the case of my seeing a new man put 
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in charge of a press, who would be for a few days in company with another Sub- Inspector to 
learn his duties. Relays of Inspectors to watch a particular press could not be provided with- 
out a very unequal distribution of the staff employed, and as this has been implied in the evi- 
dence of a gentleman, with regard to my own division, I think it right to say that such an 
arrangement was never thought of. 

128. How many new Sub-Inspectors have been put on this season, and at what places f 

Mr. Morris is the only new Inspector, and he is acting for a man who is absent on leave* 
For a few days he was in charge of the Sassoon Press, but as it was found that he had not 
sufficient experience, and it was inconvenient for him to go over frequently for directions to 
the Sub-Inspectors of the other presses, which are all at some distance from the Sat soon y 
one of the older hands was put in his place. He has since been learning his duties under 
Mr. S. Myer, and is now in charge of the Prince of Wales Press, as already mentioned. 

129. Have you a sufficient number of Sub-Inspectors to do the work they have to 
perform ? 

I think they are sufficient for the work hitherto required of them. 

130. Is it not the case that during the busy season of the year a great deal of cotton 
is pressed at night ? 

Yes. In some presses work is done during the whole night. For night inspection 
however, our present staff of Inspectors is not sufficient. 

131. Are we to understand that the cotton which is pressed at night is not inspected ? 

With the exception of the small quantity that might be opened out and remain unpressed 
at the time the Inspectors leave in the evening, it is not inspected. 

132. Then it follows that under the present system adulterated cotton might be press- 
ed at night without detection ? 

That is so. 

133. What do you consider to be the general effect of inspection at the Bombay presses 
as regards the pervention of adulteration ? 

It enables us to prevent the improper mixing of different varieties of cotton which, judg- 
ing from the attempts we have seen occasionally made, would probably become a common 
practice if inspection were altogether withdrawn. -Another effect is that we are enabled to 
see to the exclusion of foreign substances which are found mixed with cotton, as the conse- 
quence of up-country adulteration. By inspection we have it also in our power to observe 
and record nearly every case of adulteration in docras and half-pressed bales, which, as- 
regards the latter, might be made of the greatest use, by communication of the result of our 
observation to the Inspectors in charge of the district half-presses. In this manner much- 
good was done in the beginning of last year, when information supplied by me to the Inspector 
in Khandeish helped that officer to put a stop to false-packing in certain half -presses in that 
district. The section of the Cotton Frauds Act on which we most rely in the discharge of 
our duties of inspection in Bombay is Section VIII., which makes penal the simple offering 
of adulterated cotton for compression. The section, however, has never been literally 
enforced, those who bring adulterated cotton to the presses being allowed to remove it, and 
present it again in a purer state. The prevention of adulteration generally is to be secured 
not so much by inspection in Bombay as by stricter inspection of the operations of the 
half-presses in the districts, where the adulteration takes place. This was considered of so 
much importance by the Legislative Council in 1809, that although the above section was 
proposed to be omitted with regard to Bombay itself, it was deemed necessary to retain it for 
the district half-presses. 

134. Do you not think that adulteration would be prevented by doing away with, 
middlemen, and by the new system of buying cotton according to Liverpool classification ? 

Altogether doing away with middlemen will certainly reduce adulteration, and when 
the new system of classification comes to be fairly established its tendency will no doujbt be 
in the same direction. There are many other measures which, if adopted, would in course of 
time contribute to the same result. The extension of cotton cultivation, the establishment 
of markets on the plan of those in the Berars, the multiplication of half-presses (which are 
especially needed in the Southern Maratha Country), the reformation of the present objection- 
able system, under which natives can procure advances on shipments of cotton, no matter 
what its quality — these and other measures would all icnd more or less to improve the 
condition of our cotton exports. But the happy time when all these causes of improvement 
might be in full operation is yet very far distant. The middleman is yet far from extinct,, 
and the practice of buying and selling according to the Liverpool standards, now only 
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beginning to be introduced, will probably teke many years before it is generally adopted in 
the districts. I find on referring to the " Bombay daily sales reports " that, in the last five 
years, the average annual quantity of cotton purchased by European firms in our local market 
has been as much as 439,679 bales. Last year the quantity was 390,064 ; but in the present 
season up to date it has been proportionately larger, and comparing it with the aveiage of 
the same period of the last two seasons, the estimate for the whole year would be as much as 
440,181 bales. All this cotton, it must be remembered, is purchased from " middlemen/' 
who intervene between the exporter and the cultivator. A considerably less quantity of 
cotton is purchased by the Bombay merchants up-country ; but even there, throughout the 
Presidency, the middleman generally intervenes. The cultivator seldom comes into direct 
contact with the European merchant, and this is so by the necessity of the case. The 
European's is chiefly a commission business. He is guided by the orders he receives from 
home, and if these orders are received by means of the telegraph, the case is more clearly one 
of a demand arising upon occasion. The middleman, on the other hand, is not dependant 
upon the orders of distant constituents, tind does not wait for them. Speculating upon the 
chances of the market, he generally purchases all the cotton he can get early in the season, 
securing a great part of the crop even before it is gathered, so that nearly all the cotton 
produced in the country is in the hands of the middlemen, before the European merchant or 
his Agent can touch it. Where the European buys in order to sell again on his own account, 
it would of course be possible to deal more largely with the cultivator direct, but this kind 
of business is done to a very small extent, and in the absence of markets like those in the 
Berars, the difficulties in buying direct are very great, owing to the smallness of the quantity 
of cotton — in many cases perhaps not more than two or three docras —which can be obtained 
from individual cultivators scattered in the different villages. The arrangements under 
which European firms now purchase cotton in the districts do not appear to secure them from 
having passed upon them adulterated cotton, as I have seen adulteration in several lots so 
purchased. Even if it were possible for them to guard themselves against being thus impos- 
ed upon, that would not prevent the export of adulterated cotton to England. All that they 
reject and a great deal more is shipped by the native owners, who have many facilities for so 
dealing with all the adulterated cotton that they can get passed at the presses. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Campbell referred to this at a meeting of the Legislative Council in October 1869, when 
he said : — " Now from one-third to two-thirds of the cotton exported is on account of natives 
under advances of European houses and banks. And what test is there as to quality ? None 
whatever . . . . It is nonsense to speak of the merchant protecting himself against any 
evasions which the shippers like to practise. Natives will find their interest in continuing to 
buy adulterated and deteriorated cotton while there is the present system of advances." I 
think this state of matters will be very little affected by the new system of buying according 
to Liverpool classification. Merchants in Bombay may pay more for " good-fair " than for 
° fair" Coompta ; but that would not prevent the up-country dealers from taking both descrip- 
tions from the ryots at the same rates. On this subject I will read an extract from a letter 
from Messrs. Robertson Brothers, dated the 18th of June last. They say : — " Very nearly 
the whole of the crop of Coompta is bought here by the agents of the native firms in Bombay, 
who ship it to Bombay for re-sale there ; and so long as the ryots can find buyers for their seedy 
cotton, we are not likely to find any improvement in the quality. Native buyers in these 
districts care nothing about the quality, and give the same price for seedy Coompta as they will 
for Coompta nearly free from seed, although the one is worth nearly a penny per pound above 
the other in Liverpool." Mr. Melville, of the Mofussil Company, in his annual report for 1871- 
72, speaks of the adverse influence exercised in the same manner upon Broach cotton by the 
Bhattias from Bombay, who, he says, " set up agencies at evexy way-side station, buying good, 
bad, and indifferent cotton at rates nearly uniform and enormous, to cover in their early sales." 
So long since es 1841, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce pointed out the fallacy of the supposi- 
tion which appears to have been even then entertained that merchants, by rejecting bad cotton 
and giving high prices for good, cannot only make the cultivator careful in growing, clean- 
ing, and packing his cotton, »but also prevent all subsequent fraud in it. I would call par- 
ticular attention to this letter which will be found at page 10 of the Inspector-in-Chief's 
report on East Indian Cotton. The Chamber had to combat the same idea in 1850, when 
they were anxious for a Cotton Act to be passed for Bombay. In their Secretary's letter (page 
24, " East Indian Cotton") we read : — " I am directed by the members of the Chamber to 
record their opinion in the most formal manner, and to hand up this expression of it respect- 
fully to Government, that as regards matters of fraud, it is equally beyond the sphere of a 
merchant's duties, as of his power, to put them down without the aid of Government." Then 
in 1859, when the Chamber again applied for Government interference in the matter, they 
gay (page 43, " East Indian Cotton ) : — " The whole business of a merchant is to buy in the 
cheapest and to sell in the dearest market ; and if he believes that, taking price into consi- 
deration, he will reap a higher profit from the purchase of adulterated saw-ginned cotton than 
he will from the finest Broach cotton, he will purchase the adulterated in preference to the 
pure article, and no combination that could be devised would prevent this principle from 
12 c r 
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being carried into effect. The greater the adulteration the lower the price will be, and the 
general standard of the article would be lowered accordingly." 

135. How does it happen that the merchants whose assistants are present supervising 
the pressing of their cotton are not in a better position to check adulteration than the Sub- 
Inspectors who are only present during a part of each 24 hours ? 

The merchant's assistant having his attention confined to a single lot of cotton, has of 
course, as regards that cotton, abundantly more opportunity than the Inspectors for detecting 
adulteration and preventing it ; but I have known cases where merchants, and particularly 
natives, have attempted to mix different varieties of cotton together at the time of pressing, 
with the intention, it is presumed, of passing the whole off under a higher brand. For 
instance, it was not long ago that we had to stop the mixing of a lot of Kutch cotton with a 
lot of Khandeish, which, if we had allowed it to be pressed so mixed, would perhaps have been 
branded as " New Oomrawuttee." In this case the merchant was not a native* 

136. Does not the Penal Code afford sufficient protection against fraudulent adulter- 
ation ? 

It does not ; and in saying so I speak from my experience as a magistrate. Under the 
sections of the Code relating to '' cheating," the fraudulent selling of cotton under false 
sample might bo punished, but there is no provision in any part of it against the act of 
adulteration, or against a state of matters under which nearly all the cotton in the country 
might be adulterated. It is quite a mistake to say it provides for the punishment of those 
who falsely or fraudulently pack cotton. A special provision for this already existed in 
Regulation III. of 1829 and Act XV. of 1851 ; and the Penal Code, which came into operation 
in 1861, did no more than recognise it by declaring (Section 5) that those laws among others 
were not intended to be affected by the Code. Those laws were in form repealed, but in sub- 
stance re-enacted with modifications, by Act IX. of 1863, which is the present Cotton Frauds 
Act. 

137. Then you think that there is an absolute necessity for a special Cotton Frauds 
Act ? 

That is my opinion ; and it is abundantly confirmed by those best qualified to speak on 
the subject. Merchants of the present day are probably not generally aware of the fearful 
extent to which cotton adulteration prevailed 24 years ago before there was a special Act pass- 
ed for Bombay, and what the effect of that Act was in reducing adulteration. Without this 
knowledge it must be impossible to be able to fairly judge, whether such a measure can now 
be safely dispensed with. I have here a letter from Mr. A. H. Campbell, than whom there 
is perhaps no person living who can speak with greater authority on this subject. The letter 
is addressed to the Editor of the Bombay Saturday Review, and appeared in that journal in 
(I think) April 1868. This is whathe says : — " A leading article in your last issue alludes to 
me in connection with the Cotton Frauds Act of 1851, and remarks that I will perhaps remem- 
ber that this Act was no better than a dead letter after we got it, for its provisions were so 
stringent, that no merchant ever thought in cases where he had a grievance of putting them 
in force. I am at a loss to account for so erroneous an impression, otherwise than on the 
hypothesis that merchants have had nothing to complain of in the last 17 years owing to tlte 
perfect success ivhich attended the measures of Government in 1850-51. The fact is that the 
immediate and permanent effect of the Act of 1851 as helpmate to Regulation III. of 1829, was 
the entire suppression of that systematic adulteration which had reached its climax in 1850. 
Practically, since that year there has been no adulteration worth mentioning. But let the 
repressive enactments of Government be relaxed, and I feel convinced that the evil will 
become as rampant as ever." Mr. Campbell concludes his letter thus : — " When I recollect 
the dead-lock in which the shippers sometimes found themselves, owing to the impossibility 
of getting cotton which they could conscientiously pass, the accumulation of bales rejected on 
opening at the presses to such an extent as actually to stop work, and many other inconve- 
niences, I deprecate most strongly any action on the part of the mercantile community which 
shall tend to release the great cotton trade of this Presidency from official surveillance." In 
the Legislative Council in February 1869 Mr. Campbell said /'he maintained against every- 
body that there had been no adulteration capable of affecting the trade of Western India 
since 1851, except perhaps in 1861 f after the American War had broken out ; he held that 
relatively to intrinsic quality the cotton crops of Western India had not been sent to England 
in worse condition than American cotton, which people assumed was free from impurities/ 1 
Yet, " as to the necessity of an Act for the prevention of adulteration, he would maintain 
it to the last against the opinions of very many of his brother-merchants in Bombay." On 
the 13th of October 1869 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution declaring 
that " the Chamber recognises the advisability of passing a new Cotton Bill," though it could 
not approve the Bill before the Council in all its details. And the Cotton Supply Association 
of Manchester, in their memorial to the Secretary of State for India, dated 12th May 1870, 
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-while objecting to the stringency of some of the clauses of the Bombay Cotton Bill of 1869, 
aay, " your memorialists are still of opinion that a Cotton Frauds Bill is a necessity 

138. You have read Mr. Campbell's statement that since the Act of 1851 was passed 
the merchants had nothing to complain of, and there had been no adulteration worth men- 
tioning. Do you know why that Act was repealed and another passed in 1863 ? 

Mr. Campbell answers this very question in his letter, part of which I have just read, and 
I will therefore give his own words — "It may perhaps be asked why, if adulteration was so 
effectually suppressed, it was needful to pass the Act of 1863. I answer from memory, that I 
believe the Government had intimated their intention to relieve their officers in the cotton 
districts from the duty — not provided by Act or Regulation, but ordered by Government — of 
longer supervising the process of preparation of cotton for market. Some of the older mer- 
chants trembled for the effect of this, and the Act of 1863 was designed as a substitute for 
Government gratuitous supervision. Its main features are all to be found in the strong 
recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce in the year 1850, but it wad only when a 
mercantile element was imported into the deliberations of Government through the new 
Legislative Council, that it was found possible to get them embodied in an Act which should 
be of permanent operation. The tendency to increase by foul or fair means the quantity of 
cotton available for shipment to England during the American civil war, may have helped 
not a little the passing of the Act/' To the above I may add that the Act of 1863 was also 
intended to make uniform the law for the Presidency town and the districts ; and while doing 
so to remedy certain defects in Regulation III. of 1829, which were pointed out in 1850, not 
only by the Chamber of Commerce, but also specially by Messrs. Remington and Co. and 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. Those suggestions were acted upon in framing the Act of 1851 ; 
but this was not sufficient, as the Act applied only to the islands of Bombay and Colaba, 
whereas Regulation III. of 1829 was still the law throughout the mofussiL Another object 
of the present Act was, I believe, to provide a separate and independent agency for the 
conduct of prosecutions in cases of fraud, as the merchants never undertake such prosecutions 
themselves. 

139. Can you mention the districts in which there was Government inspection previous 
to 1863, and the manner in which it was exercised ? 

I am not aware that there was Government inspection anywhere else than at Broach, 
Surat, and Coompta. At the former two places it would appear that cotton was examined by 
the police under arrangements made in 1850 by the Collector, Mr. J. M. Davies, the exact 
nature of which I have not been able to learn. At Coompta, in consequence of complaints 
made by the Bombay merchants, an arrangement was made by the Collector of Kanara in 
1852 for the examination of cotton, in this case also by the police, and for the detention of 
any of decidedly improper quality. It does not appear, however, that inspection at Coompta 
was continued for any length of time. 

140. Was there any inspection at Bombay ? 

I believe not. At least not subsequently to the passing of the Act of 1851. I see from 
a speech of the HonTble Mr. Campbell at a meeting of the Legislative Council in 1869, that 
previous to 1851 there was an organised system of inspection at the Bombay Custom House 
where the Customs officers ascertained what the quality of the cotton was with a view to 
the Government advancing to the merchants a portion of its value, under the system of 
hypothecation which then obtained. The absence of official inspection under the Act of 
1851 was in some degree compensated for by the extreme stringency of its clauses, and also 
by the provision which it expressly made for the payment of very considerable rewards to 
informers. To show what a very stringent Act it was I would point to section 4, under 
which the simple possession of adulterated cotton, with a view to a fraudulent sale thereof, 
was an offence punishable with imprisonment, fine, and confiscation. There is nothing like 
this in the present Act. 

141. Then do you think that if the Act were made more stringent Government inspec- 
tion might be dispensed with ? 

Not at all. The advantages of official inspection, when properly conducted, are sufficient- 
ly obvious ; but there is no doubt that less minute inspection would be necessary under a 
very stringent than under a comparatively mild Act. The only case I can imagine in which 
it might be altogether dispensed with, would be where its continuance might be proposed as 
a necessary alternative to the providing of a strong and efficient law which I think is a 
matter of far greater importance. 

142. If the Cotton Frauds Act could be more effectually administered up-country, do 
you think it would be necessary to maintain the Establishment in Bombay ? 
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In the case supposed, which would involve the improvement of the present Act, it 
would be natural to expect that there would be much less adulteration to be checked at the 
Bombay presses. This would certainly be a good reason for relaxing our supervision ; but 
it must be remembered that the success of the administration of the Act up-country must 
always be dependent in some degree upon the co-operation of the establishment in Bombay 
with that in the districts. This could be exercised in the manner I have mentioned before, 
namely, by the communication to the District Inspectors of the particulars of cases of 
adulteration found in. bales bearing the stamp of any presses under their control. Besides 
there would always be more or less adulteration to be checked in cotton from districts not 
affected by the Act. Therefore I think some establishment would still be required in 
Bombay. If the merchants would afford assistance by bringing to notice cases of adulteration 
the labours of the establishment would be further lightened, and a considerable reduction 
in the present staff might be practicable. To show how much importance was at one time 
attached to the co-operation of the merchants, as a reason for dispensing with a large estab- 
lishment, I will read part of a letter from the Commissioner of Customs, dated the 15th of 
August 1863. Referring to the plan of having an Inspector at each press building, Mr. 
Inverarity says : — 

" It is not desirable greater scrutiny should be exercised over the proceedings of the 
Press Companies than is absolutely necessary, for it would be extremely disagreeable to these 
companies to work under a system of perpetual Government supervision. Moreover, for 
obvious reasons, it would be necessary to pay the Inspectors at very high rates, and the 
burden thereby placed upon the Cotton Improvement Fund, and through it upon the trade 
would be severe. On the other hand, one well-paid, active, and intelligent Inspector, who 
enjoyed the confidence of Government, might, by so distributing his visits amongst the 
several localities concerned, exercise a supervision adequate for all practical purposes, and 
such as would be scarcely perceived by the Press Companies. He would further receive 
ready co-operation from all the principal mercantile firms, and the assistance so derived 
would alone enable him to dispense with a paid staff of subordinates/' 

Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart and Company recorded an opinion very much to the same 
effect in a Minute which was submitted to Government by the Chamber of Commerce in 
December in 1863. This is the passage I refer to : — "We think the placing of Inspectors 
in every press building altogether unnecessary and undesirable. An unexpected visit now 
and then to each establishment, and frequent visits to the Cotton Green, &c., would in our 
opinion be quite sufficient to engender such a feeling of insecurity as to make our dealers 
very chary of having anything to do with adulterated cotton. There is no doubt that the 
Inspectors will be directly and indirectly aided in many ways and gross cases of adulteration 
will be brought to their notice. A bulky article like cotton cannot very easily be moved in 
time to escape an energetic man, and a few examples will go very far to cure the evil." 
The aid and co-operation spoken of the Inspectors have not hitherto received except in a few 
instances. 

143. What alterations would you suggest in the present Act to make it more efficient ? 

I think there is no alteration more clearly necessary than that there should be a 
provision against false-packing as in the Act of 1851. There was such a clause in the Bill 
which introduced Act IX. of 1863, but it was omitted from the Act as passed in consequence 
of the vagueness of the terms "good " and " bad," which it was thought might mislead the 
Inspectors. With the experience which those officers now possess, however, such is not likely 
to be the case ; and in practice the difficulty of knowing how to deal with adulteration of this 
kind is not so great as appears to have been supposed. * 

In section 2 I think the words " fraudulently or dishonestly " should be omitted as 
regards the mfxture of clean cotton with kuppas which can never take place except where 
the motive is fraudulent. 

But they might be retained as regards the mixture of different varieties and qualities, 
such mixture being to a certain extent harmless. As for instance, where a merchant chooses 
to mix Khandeish with Barsee or Oomrawuttee cotton of different qualities, in order to produce 
a medium or average quality, or where he mixes a description of cotton which would class 
as " good-fair " with another which was only " fair, " to satisfy and order for " fully fair 99 
cotton. In the case of some cottons that can never be honestly mixed together, the use of the 
words creates a great difficulty ; but the best way of meeting this will perhaps be to add a 
clause to section 2, mentioning the exceptions according to the plan of the Penal Code and 
other more recent Acts. The exceptions might refer to the mixture of American-Dharwar 
with the indigenous cotton of the Southern Maratha Country, the mixture of ordinary 
Broach cotton with the inferior variety known as " Rozee," &c, and with respect to these cases 
it might be provided that such mixing shall ipso facto be deemed evidence of fraudulent 
intention. 
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The wording of section 2, as it stands at present, compels a magistrate to award the 
punishment of imprisonment on conviction, and does not leave it to his discretion to punish 
with fine as an alternative. This ought to be remedied, as it is a serious defect in the Act. 
With reference to the last clause of this section I think it would be well to have a separate 
section relating to the confiscation of cotton, giving the magistrate power to return it to the 
owner for the purpose of being cleaned, or otherwise to dispose of it, according to his 
discretion. 

Officers who issue licenses for the working of presses ought certainly to have the power 
to revoke or canoel them in case of any breach of the rules referred to in section 5. 

Section 8 provides against the packing of adulterated cotton at presses only. Packing 
it in docras, I think, should also be made punishable. 

It would be desirable to have an additional section prohibiting the compression of wet 
cotton, which we have always great trouble in dealing with during the monsoon. 

A section, as in Act XV. of 1851, providing for the payment of rewards to informers 
would be of great service in checking adulteration ; and I would especially recommend this 
being made a part of any new Act. I would also suggest, for consideration, whether, in the 
revision of the present Act, the opportunity might not with advantage be taken of providing 
by a new clause for the important object of the establishment of markets. This might, per- 
haps, be done by introducing a section to the same effect as section 30 of the Cotton Bill of 
1869. 
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The Honourable J. K. BYTE ELL. 

144. With reference to the notice which was issued in the papers relative to gentlemen 
giving evidence on the subject of the Cotton Frauds Act, you have intimated that you wish 
to supplement the evidence already given by you. The Commission are quite prepared to 
record anything further you wish to say. 

The first subject to which I would like to direct the attention of the Commission is 
that referred to by Major Moore, more especially in answer to questions Nos. 10 and 11, with 
regard to jhooring. I see Major Moore states there that any objection to jhooring has only 
once, so far as he is aware, been <e raised/' And with reference to the same subject in para. 
27 of his Administration Report for 1872-73, where, after he had been speaking of seedy 
Coompta cotton, I see that he referred to the theory that cotton once arrived at Bombay can- 
not be really and effectively cleaned, as » " plausible theory." This shows that when he said 
'* jhooring n had only been once objected to, he was making reference to a communication 
received from me. In March or April 1873, an Inspector at Colaba objected to my firm 
pressing certain Coompta cotton on the ground that it contained an undue amount of seed. I 
saw Major Moore about it, and told him that this cotton was of high class for Coompta,. and 
that I myself had often shipped cotton containing a very much larger admixture of seed, 
without any complaint being made by his Inspectors, and eventually the cotton was allowed 
to be exported without anything being done to it in the way of cleaning. Major Moore, I 
see from correspodence published since, referred my remarks to the Southern Maratha In- 
spector for report, who, in his reply,, said that the best houses in the district, when buying 
cotton, only accepted 7 per cent, of seed in it. At that time there were only two cotton- 
buying agencies in the district, and both had bought cotton for me in the Southern Maratha 
Country during the previous season, which cotton was shipped direct from Carwar, and only 
classed " barely fair" in Liverpool, whereas the cotton which was then objected to, and which 
I believe contained more than 7 per cent, of seed (though I did not test it) en arrival in Liver- 
pool was sold as " fully to good-fair," which classification was a farthing to 3-8ths of a penny 
better than that put on the lots bought for me by the up-country agents. 

During the interview above referred to, I explained to Major Meore that I had made an 
experiment to test the possibility of cleaning dirty cotton here before shipping it to England, 
an experiment which cost my firm nearly £500. I told him that in the beginning of 1872, 
thinking that it seemed a pity to pay freight on 10 ox 20 per cent., of leaf and other sub- 
stances mixed with the cotton,. I got about 60 bales of cotton of various descriptions, new 
and old crop, put through the first spinning mill process, that is to say, through the 
" opener/' by one of the spinning mills, thinking that as a spinner would be obliged to put 
cotton through the " opener ,y before he could use it,, he would not object to buy it from me 
after I had pat it through a similar process here. The cotton Looked so beautifully clean 
that I quite made up my mind I had found out a very good thing. I telegraphed to England 
and ordered two openers, and bought an engine and boiler here, with the intention of carry- 
ing on this cleaning here on a large scale. On the arrival of the cotton in England, I was, 
however,, very much disappointed to hear that no one in the Liverpool market would even 
make a bid for it. My friends at home then divided some of the bales of the cotton among 
different spinning friends of theirs, without saying anything about price, merely asking them 
to make a trial of it and report. The unanimous report from all these spinners was that the 
cotton was completely unsuitable for spinning purposes, and they would not buy such stuff 
at any price. At first I was inclined to think it was prejudice, but eventually I got what 
appeared to me a reasonable explanation. The spinners all said that they never spun one kind 
©f cotton, either Broach, Dhollerah, Oomra, or any other kind alone, but that every spinner 
had his own special favourite mixing for every -different class of yarn that he made ; some- 
times mixing American with Surats, sometimes merely mixing different kinds of Surats. 
Such mixing had to be done before the cotton was put through the " opener," and conse- 
quently,, on receiving one kind of cotton from India already cleaned with the " opener," they 
were obliged to put it through the tL opener" again after mixing with other kinds of cotton, 
and the result was the staple was completely ruined. After making extraordinary efforts we 
at last got rid of the cotton for something like half of what it cost us. I made this explana- 
tion to Major Moore at the time to which he refers m his Administration Report, when my 
Coompta dispute took place. I told him that Messrs. Graham & Co. and Messrs. Greaves, 
Cotton & Co., made a similar experiment at the same time and with the same result, and that 
if he wanted further information from me in the shape of spinners* or brokers', detailed 
reports either on my cotton er the cotton shipped by Messrs. Graham & Co* and Messrs. 
Greaves, Cotton & Co., I should be very glad to give him ail assistance in my power, as I 
considered it was an important and instructive experiment. I never, however, heard from 
Major Moore on the subject afterwards ; indeed, that was the only time I ever even spoke to 
him. With reference to this same subject, to corroborate what I have stated, J wish to 
put in two letters, one from Mr. J. N. Graham and one from Mr.- Cheetham, of Messrs. 
Greaves, Cotton & Co. The following are the letters : — 
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"My Dear Bythjbll, — I' can- quite corroborate your experience of cleaning dirty cotton 
here. Not only is it not worth the expense of the process, but it seems to render cotton 
almost, if not altogether, unsaleable. I am not prepared to go so far as to say. that there may 
not be some process invented that will not only clean cotton, but will also leaye the staple 
uninjured. At present; however, I have not heard of any such cleaner, and if government 
think of taking such very energetic steps to interfere with trade, they had better provide us 
with the means of* conforming ourselves to what they consider, the proper; mode in which to 
conduct it.. 

Government officers are far too much inclined to interfere unnecessarily, and though 
undoubtedly good has been done by the Cotton Department in some districts, the evil, if it is 
an evil, of exposing low class cotton, .will correct itself. The machine we used was an ordi- 
nary, 'devil' and the cotton we passed through it was low Dhollerah and Verawul descriptions, 
also some pickings. I. think we kept a full account of the original weight, the out-turn, the 
cost when cleaned, .and the price in Liverpool., If .you. care, much about these particulars, . I 
dare say they could be got at. . 

I hop e you wilt protest strongly against any interference with! the ordinary* course of 
trade, as I am certain that in the long run the motto 'caveat emptor ' will do all that is 
required/' ' 

" Mt Diab Bythell, — In answer 'to-yonr note of 23rd instant, we met with great difficulties 
in disposing of the cotton cleaned by the (Brighton's opener on account of alleged injury to 
the staple, and the experiment proved an utter failure and Tesulted in considerable loss to us, 
Kor your information I .give the following extracts from -Mr. Greaves's letter on the subject : — 

7th April 1872.— " The writer (Mr. Greaves) had a long conversation with Mr. Henry 
Reynolds respecting, the cotton, who considers it 'miserable stuff/ and finds it very difficult 
to sell. He states that Messrs. Finlay.had some of. the same kind in. the. market for several 
weeks." 

7th Aprill872. — "Thte writer (Mr. Greaves) was in Liverpool' yesterday, and took the 
opportunity to examine the 13 B- cotton, ex ' Violet/ and was very much disappointed. It- 
is, to say the least, very rubbishy cotton, and will be difficult to sell in Liverpool." 

9th Mty 1872;— ?' We have not yet been able to, dispose of. the IS B-.ex ' Violet.' In 
fact, they am almost unsaleable.'! 

16th May 1872.— " We cannot get a bid for the 13B/ex ' Violet."* 

30th May 1872.—'' We note your remarks upon the reports sent from this side on the 
opened cotton by ' (Brighton's * machine, and can only say we are very glad you have deter- 
mined toeend us no more ; -for it is. not a. saleable commodity in this market. We. have still 
the 13 ex. ' Violet ' on hand/' 

13th June 1872.— "The 13 B. have been refused by the buyer as not equal to sample. 
It is poor stuff, and we shall have some, trouble in quitting it." 

I lay the whole blame of • the- failure on the appearance of the cotton after cleaning. 
" Jooring-" is, in my opinion, very objectionable, as it affects h the appearance -of the cotton, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that if 50 B. of "such cotton were placed - on the "Green/' 
not a single buyer would touch them, except at a price Rs. 5-10 per candy less than for 
similar cotton that had not been ' jhoored/ From my experience I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a mistake to put cotton through any cleaning process, after ginning, until 
it reaches the hand of the spinner. — Yours truly, 

R. HYDE CHEETHAM." 



This is the information which* I had by me at that time, but for which Major Moore did 
not apply. 

145. Is the opener referred *to in tbese^ communications the same Glass of opener used 
by the Spinning Mills here ?•' 

My cotton and Messrs. .Greaves, Cotton and Co.' 8 cotton was put- through a (Brighton's 
opener, which is in use at the Morarjee Goculdass Mill. . (Brighton's opener, is a favourite one 
in use in many mills here, and I sold my two openers, which I imported with, the idea of 
cleaning, cotton^ to a local spinning mill. 

I wish further to state that this experiment made by three Firms,, shows that Major 
Moore's statement in para. 96 of his Administration Report was stating his case rather 
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strongly. He said tf the question of legislation is, therefore, I respectfully submit, solely 
a Government and State question, one in whioh the merchant as merchant and exporter, or 
consignor, can have little interest and certainly no Voice." The income of merchants whose 
attention is mainly directed to cotton depends on the maintenance of the trade, and they are 
really as much interested as any one in carrying out any improvements in the quality of the 
cotton. It is entirely through merchant's private enterprise that the whole of Guzerat has 
been covered with steam ginning factories, and the quality* of the cotton so much improved 
in consequence, and all merchants in the up-country markets invariably encourage ryots to 
clean their cotton well, by giving relatively a much higher price for the best cotton. 

With respect to the statement which I made on a former occasion to the effect that 
Europeans were every season buying more and more cotton up-country, Major Moore, in 
answer to question No. 26, said : " I think also that the fact of the Bombay Cotton Green 
being covered with bales, although not so much as formerly, and the additional fact that the 
holders of these bales are as a rule natives, entitles us to suppose that the European 
purchaser does very little of the direct cotton business up-country." I see also that Mr. 
Harrison, in answer to question No. 134, also argues that there is very little difference 
between what European firms did in Bombay and up-country relatively five years ago and 
now. Now the whole export from Bombay up to 30th June this year was just about one 
million bales. By the G.I. P. and the B. B. and C. I. Railways during these six months, 
430,991 full-pressed bales arrived in Bombay, 31,251 full-pressed bales were sent by boat 
from Bhownuggur, a native port, and about 3,000 bales from Dhollerah by boat. Some bales 
also came from Carwar, but I have not ascertained how many. Some full-pressed bales also 
came by boat from Surat and Broach, so that it is evident that very nearly half a million of 
the bales exported must have been pressed ready for export in the interior, and all mer- 
chants know that only a small percentage of the bales full-pressed in the interior are for 
native account. My own firm bought between 90 and 100 thousand bales in the districts last 
season through our own agents, and I also bought cotton full-pressed from the Mofussil 
Company and other up-country agents. With these figures before us it is evident that 
Europeans are now largely buying in the districts, and it is a positive fact that their pur- 
chasers are rapidly increasing in extent up-country year by year. I see it has been stated in 
the course of the evidence before the Commission, that nearly all the cotton grown in the 
Presidency comes eventually under the eyes of the department, and that consequently the 
supervision in Bombay exercises a deterrent effect on cotton grown in the Native States. If 
by cotton grown in the Presidency, cotton exported from the Presidency is meant, and I 
think it must be, as Native States are referred to, then I say that as regards the whole of the 
Berar and Hingunghaut crops, which on the whole are the freest from adulteration, and 
which amount to nearly a third of our export, are now never seen by Inspectors. I see from 
Mr. Harrison's evidence that Act IX. of 1863 was extended to the Berars by an order of the 
Government of India in Council, but in application it has been completely a dead letter. 
Although I have agents in the Berars, neither I nor my agents knew the Act was in force 
until I heard it from the Cotton Commissioner. There are no Inspectors, and the Act is not 
enforced in any way. From Hingunghaut only 507 half -pressed bales came forward last 
season, from Oomrawuttee 8,000 full-pressed bales, and not one docra or half -pressed bale 
was sent from Sheagaum. In fact, it is correct to say that the whole crop was full-pressed 
up-country. It is in my opinion a manifest injustice to tax the cotton coming from districts 
not under the control of the Bombay Government in order that a staff of Inspectors may be 
kept up in Bombay, especially when, as at present, the Inspectors literally never see a bale 
of that cotton, inasmuch as it is all fall-pressed up-country. 

146. You said in your former evidence you did not; approve of the principles of the 
Act ; that remark did not apply only to cotton f 

No ; I object to special criminal legislation for the protection of any special trade, and 
think that such legislation can only be justified when the health of the people are in danger. 
In fact, I have always wondered on what principle cotton should be specially legislated for, 
and all other kinds of produce excepted, when it is well known that sellers of wool, coffee, 
seeds, and in fact of every kind of produce, play tricks when they can. My own opinion is, us 
I stated before, that the Penal Code affords ample security to all parties concerned. One of 
my strongest objections to the Act is that it must be daily infringed by every shipper of 
cotton in the Presidency, or business in cotton must stop. Section 2 of the Act describes 
adulteration or deterioration as the " admixture of seed, dirt, stones, or other foreign matter," 
and the mere offering of cotton so adulterated for compression is, under section 8, a penal 
offence, whether fraudulent intent be proved or not. It the presence of a little seed be adul- 
teration, the presence of leaf must also be adulteration, for it is grown with the cotton as well 
as seed, and when the cotton is perfectly cleaned for spinning, it is perfectly freed both from 
seed and leaf ; in fact, if seed is a foreign substance, leaf must be. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there is not a bale of cotton exported from this Presidency which, if it were put through an 
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opener, would not lose at the very least 7 or 8 per cent, in weight. I had a bale of good-fair 
Oomrawuttee of very high class put through the Crichton's opener, and it lost 11 per cent, 
principally in leaf, and spinners tell me that even the finest machine-ginned Broach, which 
appears almost absolutely free from the admixture of foreign substances, loses 7 per cent, on 
going through the opener. In June last, my agent in Dhollerah was buying under my orders 
cotton to class " middling-fair " in Liverpool, which is the next class below fair, and not a 
low class for old crop Indian cotton. The Sub-Inspector at Dhollerah told him he must not 
send the cotton to Bombay without jhooring it. I wrote lo the Collector at Ahmedabad, 
stating that I wanted to buy the cotton ; that in its then state I had a buyer for it, but if 
jhoored I knew from experience that it would be rendered completely unsaleable. The 
Dhollerah crop that year, as a whole, had been very good, and this was the small remaining 
portion of it lying in the districts. The Collector at Ahmedabad replied : " Messrs. Gaddum 
and Co. are informed, in reply to their application, that the necessary instructions have been 
issued to the Sub-Inspector of Cotton at Dhollerah." I concluded from this that we had 
permission given us to buy and export the cotton as it was, without jhooring. I have since 
ascertained, however, that what the Collector of Ahmedabad did write was that the Inspector 
instead of making buyers jhoor cotton, should confine themselves to the procedure laid down 
in the Act. I take that extract from the letter written by the Collector to Government. Of 
course, had I known the real tenor of the instructions, I should not have bought any more 
cotton on any terms. I was, however, surprised to hear a short time afterwards from my 
agent that eight bales of our cotton had been seized, and that he had been summoned before 
Mr. Crawford, the Police Magistrate, under section 8 of the Act. The result was that our 
agent was fined Rs. 51. The Magistrate said that he would have inflicted a merely nominal 
fine, but we asked for a heavier fine in order that we might have the right of appealing, and 
of course the fine, though nominal, carried confiscation of the cotton with it. The Magistrate 
said with regard to that case : " I may, however, express my opinion that if the object of the 
Act is to suppress dealing in cotton not honestly merchantable, it seems rather hard to be 
obliged, as, if I find this cotton adulterated, I am obliged to punish the accused under its 
provisions for pressing cotton which is, as I have no doubt from the evidence before me, 
that this is honestly merchantable." I appealed to the Sessions Court at Ahmedabad, and 
the appeal was given against me. I shall take counsel's opinion as to whether it is any use 
going to the High Court, but I am of opinion that it is not, for it is clearly laid down in the 
Act, and both the Magistrate and Judge are of opinion that in such cases the Magistrate is 
bound to convict if the offering of adulterated cotton, as described by the Act for compres- 
sion, is proved, irrespective of all fraudulent intent. Six of the eight bales referred to were 
jhoored most carefully by the Cotton Inspector. He did not leave, I am informed by gentle- 
men who saw the cotton, an atom of anything but cotton in the bales, and yet the loss by 
that cleaning was only 13 maunds and 31 seers out of a gross weight of 112 maunds and 
25 seers ; that is to say, only just about 11 £ per cent. The result of this jhooring showed 
the cotton was really better than " mid-fair," because if the Commissioners were to have a 
bale of Oomrawuttee or a bale of fair Dhollerah put through an opener in Bombay, they 
would find the loss to be at least twelve per cent, and in mid-fair cotton at least 17 per cent. 
Any spinning manager could verify this statement. I repeat, therefore, that neither I nor 
any other merchant ever presses a bale of cotton without infringing the law and laying him- 
self open to a criminal conviction, unless, indeed, the J udge and Magistrate referred to were 
wrong in not ruling that fraudulent intent ought to have been proved I see that the Cotton 
Inspectors, as a body, cry out that the Act is not stringent enough, and that, therefore, 
adulteration flourishes, but if it were made any more stringent, it would be a most dangerous 
thing to be possessed of a bale of any kind of Indian cotton. With respect to the proposal to 
make the Act more stringent, it will be remembered that the Hon. Mr. Tucker, who had 
had great experience as a Judge, spoke before the Legislative Council in 1869 in the strong- 
est possible terms in condemnation of the proposal to make the Act more stringent, on the 
ground that it would lead to the most terrible oppression ; and many Government officials 
have, when speaking on this subject to me of late, deprecated most strongly any attempt to 
institute a stricter supervision. 

147. Are not pickings and all inferior qualities of cotton marketable at a price? 

Certainly, and as a matter of fact, the export of pickings from Bombay of late has to a 
great extent ceased, because the local spinning companies are so eager to buy them. I sold 
all my pickings both last season and the one before to local buyers, and got relatively a high 
price for them as compared with the English value, and yet I find the spinning companies 
moat eager to get hold of- them, because they get a reduction of price on such low cotton 
which is far greater than the relative quality as compared with good cotton. 

148. You referred when you last gave your evidence to rules protecting buyers at 
Liverpool from fraudulent packing or other difference in quality as compared with the quality 
sold? 
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. With respect to that I put in rules Nos. 45, 46> and 47 of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' 
Association, which speak for themselves. 

Bule 46. — Claims for stones, &c., falsely packed, damaged, or unmerchantable cotton 
shall be allowed at the value of the sound cotton at the date of return if such return shall be 
made, and the claim sent in within ten days and three months from the date of invoice. 

RaLE 46. — In claims for falsely packed cotton, the bale should, if possible, be returned 
entire and not the inferior portion only, but m claims for damaged cotton, stones, or other 
extraneous matter, found in any bale, the unmerchantable portion only must be returned 
with a certificate stating the marks and numbers on the bales complained of, and the quan- 
tity found in each bale. 

Rule 47. — Reasonable charges for carriage, cartage, porterage, shall be allowed in refer- 
ence to these returns, but no expenses incurred after the cotton leaves Great Britain. 

With respect to question No. 80 of my evidence, I wish to say that I did not intend to 
argue that the whole cost of the production of the cotton is not on the average and in the 
long run paid by the consumer, but that the more you mulct that cotton in transit for expen- 
ses of whatever nature, the sooner will the time arrive when both capital and labour will find 
that it is no longer worth their while to attempt to cultivate cotton. Looking at the matter 
from this point of view, the abolition of so many middlemen, for many middlemen have been 
abolished in my time in connection with the trade, and the great reduction in the profits 
made by the remaining middlemen, must be a very great advantage to the cultivators of the 
cotton, by giving them a higher price than they would otherwise receive. 

149. If the Act were repealed, as you appear to recommend, do you think the Govern- 
ment should cease to make any effort to improve the quality of cotton ? 

The Government of India now has an Agricultural Department, and I think the opera- 
tions of that department should be extended as much as possible in the way of giving the 
royts advice, furnishing them with seed, and taking any other measures that may be necessary 
in order to encourage the growth of good cotton. In fact, although I consider that repres- 
sive measures are a mistake, and have, by the admission of the Cotton Department itself, 
been a complete failure, yet I think that it would be well worth the while of Government to 
spend a large sum of money annually in promoting the growth of good cotton, and measures 
for the perfect cleaning of it. The experience gained in Berar, Khandeish, and Central Pro- 
vinces snows that a very great deal of good may be done by Government in this way. 

150. Mr. Harrison, in his answer to question 118, says that at present there is no cotton 
adulteration carried on in Bombay. To what do you attribute the absence of adulteration ? 

I have often stated the fact myself at the meetings of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
am glad to see that Mr. Harrison confirms it. I attribute it to the fact that buyers know 
in Bombay it does not pay to adulterate. European shippers know that the cotton on 
arrival in England will be judged on its merits and strive to prevent themselves from being 
cheated, and to make their shipments regular in quality. The only possible inducement to 
adulterate in Bombay would be that of native oonsignors of cotton shipping to England 
endeavouring to get a higher advance per bale from the representative consignee, than war- 
ranted by the quality of the cotton. Adulterated shipments were often passed off as good 
cotton on consignees in this way some years ago, when profits were larger and merchants 
less oareful, but the agents of consignees have learned from experience that a stringent 
check must be exercised, and we hear of very few of these frauds now-a-days. And in my 
. case I argue that it is not the province of Government to legislate specially to protect people 
who advance on cotton, when they can protect themselves with very little trouble, and most 
effectually. 
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Mr. DAVID RICHARD ELLIS, Manaqie and Dibsctob oi the Anglo-Indian Cotton 

Gink mo and Oil Pkiss Company. 

151. Have yon been long in India, and have yon had any experience for a length of 
time in the cottom trade ? 

I have been connected with the cotton trade in Broach for 17 years. I originally came 
ont in charge of the saw-gins at Broach, and afterwards got np this Company, and have 
managed it since. I forward about 7,000 or 8,000 bales yearly to the Bombay merchants, 
and occasionally ship a little home. 

152. Then yon were acquainted with the cotton districts of Broach before the Cotton 
Adulteration Act came into operation ? 

Yes. 

158. When the Act came into operation, did yon observe any difference in the quality 
of the cotton that was brought under your observation f 

Yes, very much. 

154. You say you observed a great deal of difference, do you mean to say the cotton 
was cleaner and less adulterated ? 

It was originally filled with bricks and earth, and all sorts of rubbish to make it weigh. 
There is none of that now. Our chief troubles are now the adulteration of Rozee cotton 
with good Broach cotton. I allow nothing of that sort into my own compound, but in the 
native factories it is with the greatest difficulty we get really good cotton ; cotton of an 
inferior class is mixed with the superior. Mixed cotton has on two or three occasions been 
secured by the Chief Cotton Frauds Agent, but he was unable to prosecute. 

155. Are you conversant with the different provisions of the Cotton Frauds Aot ? 
No. 

156. Then do yon think that, so far as you have seen, the terms of the Act are suffi- 
ciently stringent ? 

No, not sufficiently stringent. 

157. In what respect, then, do you think the powers ought to be increased f 

In my opinion the Inspectors ought to have full power to go through all the ginning 
houses, European and Native, and see that the seed is not cut. The native ginning-houses, 
as a rule, want quantity, not quality, and the consequence is that the seed is cut to a great 
extent, and of course the staple is damaged also. They also allow the mixture of different 
kinds of cotton. The dealers would not come to my place with such cotton, because they 
know that we should have it ginned separately. 

158. Can you tell when you look at a sample of cotton whether it is mixed or not ? 

Certainly. I have seen coming into my compound carts of kuppas with alternative 
layers of earth and kuppas, there being perhaps a cwt. weight of earth in about a ton of 
kuppas in a cart. 

159. Do you mean to say that has occurred since 1863 ? 
Oh yes. 

160. As far as your experience goes, do you consider that the Cotton Frauds Act is 
popular amongst cotton-growers or not ? 

I believe that the growers would prefer being without it. 

161. What do yon think is the opinion of the native cotton merchants ? 

They are of the same opinion as the dealers, but the native buyers are of the same 
opinion as the European buyers, and that is, they are in favour of the Act. 

162. Have you known many successful prosecutions carried out under the Act ? 
No, the Act is not sufficiently stringent. 

163. Do you know of any prosecutions that have been unsuccessful ? 
Yes, many. 
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164. Do you know from what cause the prosecutions failed in those instances of which 
you speak ? 

I do not know exactly, but simply that the Act was not sufficiently stringent. The 
word adulteration is not sufficiently clearly defined. 

165. Can you make any suggestions as to the manner in which the Act should be made 
more stringent ? 

I am not conversant with the terms of the Act, and therefore cannot make any further 

suggestions. 

166. But as you are so much interested in cotton, have you never read the Act ? 
No ; I have not. 

167. You state that large quantities of adulterated cotton have often been brought to 
you for sale ; have you never instituted prosecutions against any one bringing you such 
cotton ? 

No ; I have never instituted a prosecution, because if I did, I should be unable to get 
more cotton, and the prosecution would be unsuccessful. 

168. And under these circumstances what did you do when kuppas adulterated with 
earth was brought to you ? 

I just cut them so much for it, and if they did not agree to that, I threatened to send 
for the Inspector. 

169. And what would be your object in sending to the Inspector ? 
Simply to frighten them. 

170. Do you think that is the proper use to make of a criminal law ? 
Perhaps not. 

171. Are you aware if the habit of which you speak is a common one amongst Euro- 
peans who take kuppas, as you do, in Guzerat ? 

Yes, it is. 

172. Do we understand you to say that you believe it is the custom for Europeans 
when a discussion arises between buyer and seller about the amount of reduction to be made 
that the Inspector is to be called in as a sort of assistant ? 

This would lead you to believe that it is mere trading. The Inspector is only threatened 
to be called in when a dispute arises as to the amount of reduction to be made, which 
amount I fix, and which is, in my opinion, a reasonable amount. If the Inspector did come, 
he would probably take the cart to the Fouzdar with a view to magisterial proceedings being 
instituted. That is in the case of kuppas which is adulterated with layers of earth. I do not 
admit into my compound carts containing cotton of different descriptions. It is my habit to 
purchase all the cotton that is ginned on my premises, and therefore I purchase the best 
quality. 

1 73. Have you ever ha<J occasion to call in an Inspector, 
No ; I have not. 

174. Have you eyer had occasion to threaten to pall an Inspector ? 
Yes, often. 

175. Can you tell us in round numbers how often you have threatened to call InspeC' 
f.ors? 

Perhaps once in a season ; it is quite sufficient to frighten the cultivators. 

176. Do you buy direct from the cultivators ? 
Sometimes I dp. We Jiave got wfyat we call middlemen. 

J 77. Have you ever complained officially to an Inspector ? 
No ; J have nof. 

178. Do you buy on commission, or do you send dQwn to the Bombay market for sale 
on your own account ? 
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On commission. 

179. Then if yon get an order to buy on commission cotton according to a sample sent 
to yon, which sample is of an inferior quality, or an order to bny and gin an inferior class of 
cotton, would you carry out the order f 

No ; I would not. I have always sufficient work to do in ginning to order first class cotton. 

180. Have you observed any difference in the cotton brought to yon from British 
territories and foreign territories ? 

Very much. 

181. From which does the purest cotton come f 
Prom our own district. 

182. Have you any reason to suggest why this is the case ? 

As a rule, in foreign territories they adulterate because the Act is not in force, whereas 
it is in force in our district. 

183. You are quite able to protect yourself from any attempt on the part of a seller to 
sell you inferior cotton ? 

Yes, I am, except in oases of false-packing. 

184. Then what advantage is the Act to you ? 

I should think it a considerable advantage. We have not to contend against the 
middlemen and dealers ; the Act has been sufficient to frighten them ; we should be 
continually quarrelling without it ; in short, the advantage is, that it enables purchasers of 
cotton in the mofussil to deal with sellers on much more satisfactory terms to themselves. 
A broker comes to me and enters into an agreement to deliver a certain number of bales, 
which he does not at the time possess, but which he must bny from the cultivators. If the 
price of cotton rises before the delivery is completed, he will endeavour to pass off an inferior 
class of cotton, and will tell me that, if I do not like to take it, he has no other to give me. 
In that case I can threaten him with the Act and the Inspector. We have another way of 
protecting ourselves, by buying against the contract, and claiming from the seller the differ- 
ence in price. 

185. How can yon enforce that claim ? 

It is an ancient custom of the country ; we pay Mahajuns so much every year, that is, we 
subscribe to their temples and dhurrumsallas, and in return for that they support us in case 
the middlemen will not deliver the cotton according to agreement, or will not pay up if we 
buy against the agreement. 

186. Have you yourself ever paid any subscriptions to Mahajuns ? 
Yes, every year. 

187. Do you pay according to any fixed rate ? 

Yes. I paid last year but one at the rate of 7 annas 3 pies per bale. 

188. Have you ever had differences with your customers which have had to be settled 
by Mahajuns ? 

No, they have always paid up. There is no doubt the middlemen are afraid of the 
Mahajuns. On one occasion a middleman had overdrawn his account to the extent of 
Rs. 8,000, and, as the end of the season drew near, finding that he did not pay up, I withheld 
the 7i annas per bale which I should have paid to the Mahajuns. As soon as the season 
broke up, I went home, the account being still outstanding. On my return, the money was 
paid up, and I then paid the Mahajuns. 

189. With reference to this custom of which you have spoken, of purchasers of cotton 
threatening in case of necessity to call in Inspectors, are you aware if the Inspectors were 
cognizant tbat such a custom prevailed f 

No ; I believe myself that if they knew they would pounce upon the men in a moment 
themselves. They are constantly going through the works, but just at the moment when 
this adulterated kuppas is offered for sale,-they do not happen to be there. 

190. In these cases where the sellers make some allowance for kuppas mixed with earth 
and the kuppas remains with you, what do you do with it ? 

I clean it and use it. The earth is that black soil of Guzerat in large hard lumps. 

191 . Do you know if native buyers ever adopt the same course of threatening to call an 
Inspector ? 
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No ; I think not. They take greater advantage than we do. They will haggle over a 
bargain for an hour, and eventually settle it amongst themselves. 

192. On a full consideration of the whole facts, do you think that it was the intention 
of the people who framed this Act that it should be used as a means of enabling European 
purchasers to make better bargains with native dealers ? 

No, I think not. 

193. Then you are fully aware that the action which you allow you have been in the 
habit of adopting is at variance with the law, and with the intention of the f ramers of the law ? 

I believe it is so. 

194. The custom of paying to the Mahajuns is, in fact, a sort of insurance ? 



195. Have you ever purchased any cotton in the town of Bombay ? 
No ; I know nothing about the cotton trade in Bombay itself. 

196. Do you understand what is meant by the term " jhooring " ? 

No. Beating cotton on a charpoy with a bow to clean it is called by us " pinjaree." 

197. What opener do you use ? 

I have eight Piatt's openers at work. 

198. Does passing cotton through an opener damage the staple at all ? 

No, not at all. It might go through a Piatt's opener any number of times without the 
staple being injured. I have no experience of the Critchton's opener. 

199. Have you known of instances when cotton has been exposed to night dew ? 

Yes, I have known of kuppas being exposed. Any cotton selector could tell at once 
if damp cotton was offered to him for sale. 

Note. — This witness added that when he bought cotton coming from Native States, he 
was more careful in selection, and sampled the bales in three places. 
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Me, WHITTLE (of Mbssrs. Whittle, Anderson & Co.). 

200. Will you be good enough to state how long you have been connected with the 
cotton business in India, and what your present occupation is, and where you reside ? 

I have been connected with the trade for about ten years, my occupation is that of a 
cotton agent, and my principal place of abode is Veerumgaum. I may also mention that 
I have been connected with cotton ever since I was a boy, having learned the cotton business 
as a profession. 

201. I believe you are in charge of a large spinning and ginning mill at Veerumgaum ? 
I am not in charge*of any mill, but I am part owner of one belonging to the firm. 

202. And for this mill you of course have purchased directly a large quantity of cotton? 

I have bought large quantities of cotton not for the mill but for our own business, not 
only in Veerumgaum but all over Kattywar. 

203. Have you had many opportunities of seeing how the Cotton Frauds Act works in 
that part of the country where you have resided ? 

Very many. 

204. Were you connected with cotton in Veerumgaum before the present Act was 
brought into operation ? 

The Frauds Act came into operation in 1863, the year in which I commenced my cotton 
dealings in Guzerat. 

205. Have you observed since that time that any improvement has taken place in the 
condition of the cotton with which you have dealt ? 

It has not improved to any perceptible extent. 

206. Then do we understand you to say that the Cotton Frauds Act has been of no use? 

No ; I would not say it has been of no use, because indirectly it has done good. It has 
prevented adulteration extending, and it has kept in check the tendency to fraud, which has 
ever been ready to break bounds in Kattywar, and which would break bounds were the Act 
repealed. I however assert that for the last ten years Dhollerah cotton has not improved in 
condition, the style of cultivation has not altered, nor has the seed been changed, nor is it 
now, as formerly, carefully selected. On the contrary, the land has been yearly more and 
more impoverished. The seed is sown, and God gives the increase. The ryot does nothing 
save burn the manure which he should give to the fields in return for the fruit they yield him. 

That Dhollerah cotton is more approved of at home than it was ten years ago and fetches 
a better price (cceteris paribus) is no proof of its better quality. The fact being that ten years 
or so ago a spinner would not touch Dhollerah cotton with a stick, but necessity taught him 
its virtues, and in proportion as those virtues were apprehended, in that proportion was cot- 
ton said to be improved. 

207. Then are you an advocate for the repeal of the Cotton Frauds Act ? 

No ; but I think that a number of alterations should be made in the penal clauses of 
the Act to make it more justly workable, and also a more efficient law. 

My most emphatic objection to the Act is that as it now stands, it bullys and harasses 
the men who are doing their best to prevent fraud, whose bread depends on their avoiding 
fraud, and allows the knave to escape. 

It watches the adulteration going on, and when completed, comes down on the innocent 
possessor of depreciated cotton. 

The whole business of adulteration is carried on from the ryot to the district market. 
The ryot and the village middlemen are the knaves who do the fraud, and get all the profit, 
and they are scarcely even punished. 

If there must be a Frauds Act, let it nip the evil it is constituted to remedy in its birth • 
begin with those things that are first, the ryot and his fields, and to do this the law must be 
modified, and the subordinate machinery of the department worked differently. 

208. Will you state in what respect you think that the present penal clauses are unjust? 

They are unjust rather from their application than their spirit, and almost invariably in 
case of prosecution impose a punishment on, not the committer of the fraud, but on his dupe, 
who by some trick of the trade has had adulterated cotton thrust upon him. 

209. Would you like to see the Act altered ? 
Certainly. 
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210. In what respect would yon like to see the Act altered ? 

I should like to Bee the words " or other foreign matter " (translated into Guzeratee by 
the word kutchra) struck out of the Act, as they are ambiguous— -a fruitful source of conten- 
tion and of the gravest injustice. 

I have known a case in which an Inspector has contended that leaf was adulteration ac- 
cording to the Act, as leaf was foreign matter, and what is more, such a contention has been 
upheld by a mofussil magistrate. If it be assumed that the above contention was just, there 
is an end either to the cotton business or the Act. If the Act is operative, the cotton busi- 
ness must cease, as nothing but "fine" cotton can be dealt in (an article that does not exist), 
and if the cotton trade be continued, it must simply be by sufferance or a suppression of the 
Act. 

As the Act at present stands I look upon it as a preventive Act on false principles. 

The Preventive Officers of Government know well where smuggling is going on, care- 
fully watch it matured, and only when matured pounce down on the guilty ones so soon as 
they enter British territory ; but the Cotton Frauds Act sees the adulteration matured, and 
then pounces down, not on the doer of the fraud, but the man who for the time being happens 
to be even the unintentional holder of adulterated cotton, be such holder Native or European. 

211. If the purchaser knew his business, would he buy what he ought not to buy ? 

I should say not. No man who knows his business would buy adulterated cotton as 
such, but a man may be deceived into holding (with the intention of purchase) something 
which on further examination he would unceremoniously reject. 

To illustrate what I mean by a Dhollerah transaction — 

A dealer buys a doora (or a hundred docras) subject to a sample which is drawn by his 
own man, but as a docra consists of a huge bulk of some 25 to 26 maunds of loose cotton, it 
is quite possible that the sample may deceive both buyer and seller alike as to the real con- 
tents of the docra. 

It is impossible to tell what the docra actually contains until it be thoroughly opened, as 
it may happen that a docra sampled as above may show when opened several maunds of adul- 
terated cotton. 

The fact, however, of both the seller and buyer being satisfied with the sample does not 
complete the sale. The buyer has the privilege of rejecting the docra at the presses if not 
up to sample, or of baling only such portion of it as he may approve. Whatever portion of 
the docra is baled belongs to the buyer, and for that alone he pays, and for the quality of 
that alone is he in a certain measure answerable. 

Such a transaction is I think unimpeachable, and no fraud, either actual or intentional, 
under any supposition, could be charged either to buyer or seller. It is competent, however, 
for a Cotton Inspector to think differently. For should he examine the above docra after it 
has been weighed and before it has been opened at the presses, and find in it any foreign 
matter, or what he considers foreign matter, he at once puts his mark on the docra as the 
cotton seized, and the holder summoned, and though in fact there is yet neither buyer nor 
seller, as the transaction not having been completed (the holder of the cotton is not abso- 
lutely the owner of it), yet he is the person who would be held responsible by an Inspector, 
and who would be prosecuted by the Cotton Frauds Department, convicted, and punished. 

I might go still further and assert that a substitution of the proposed seller for the 
holder in my illustration would in no way further the end of justice, or make the action of the 
Inspector more legal, as the seller in all probability is as innocent of actual fraud as the holder. 

I must, however, confess that these Dhollerah dealers at times are far from innocent, and 
often knowingly pass forward grossly adulterated cotton to protect their own pockets and 
save their advances, still as the representatives of foreign territory, men who in truth are the 
beginning, middle, and end of almost all the fraud in Dhollerah cotton, they are often made 
to suffer unjustly, and are punished for the actions of men they themselves cannot reach and 
the law will not touch. And this anomaly, inefficiency, and injustice is produced and will 
continue until the Act is made operative wherever cotton is grown in Guzerat. No analogy 
can be argued from the Berars to Katty war — the trade in the place is radically difficult from 
what it is in the other, and will ever remain bo until both the seed, the soil, and the climate of 
the one district is imported into the other. 

It may tend still further to show how the present Act may operate unjustly if it be sup- 
posed that the Inspector had not detected the adulterated cotton I have been speaking of in 
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the docra, but had detected it in thfebale, as it might be there'without turpitude on anybody's 
part, from the sitnple fact that I have known a case in which a whole mutka of jagree, 
weighing > 281bs. f was put into a half -pressed* bale by pure accident, and if jagree could be 
put in, so could any other foreign matter, without the knowledge either of the pressmen 
or the men I had at the press to watch the prdssirfen. Such jagred, had it b66n defected, would 
have been the perquisite of the pressmen, and therefore ' they had no inducement to do what 
was not right, while in the case of my men they had no object in allowing it to pass, because 
the weight of- the jagtee would have been 'at once allowed for in Tare by the seller: 

The Act to be effective should be so framed that it may reach not only the growers who 
commit a certain amount of fraud, but those subsequent holders who- continue and increase 
the fraud^ 

Still, though even the Act be extended to foreign territory, the trade is so small in th6 
beginning, and so accumulative, that it would be Only with the greatest difficulty and the most 
sleepless vigilance that guilt would be brought home to the person who actually commits the 
fraud ; And hence the necessity for a thoroughly reliable subordinate staff. 

On whatever basis, however, the new Act bdframted, it might tend to restrain adulteration 
if wherever adulterated cotton was found the Magistrate had power to order the cotton to be 
cleaned at the expense of the holder, -as the civil rights secured to the holder by clause 1 5 of 
the Act would enable him to recover his loss from the seller, the seller would again have his 
rights, and so the fraud would ultimately- or any way practically be thrown back upon the 
right man. 

I wduid suggest also that magistrates trying cflses under t\i6 Act should be compelled 
to obtain the assistance of exp3rts in the business, and should be instructed to hold their 
courts at fixed central spots, so that the people concerned would be saved the inconvenience 
of compulsory attendance at remote and distant parts of the collectorate, at uncertain periods, 
and -during the busiest time of the year. - 

Further, I think : the Act should accurately define the sense in which the words varieties 
and adulteration are used, and leave as little as possible to the discretion of the District Sub- 
Inspectors. • I propose such definition for the consideration of the Commission.* 

Imprisonment should no longer be a power under the A.ct, as I think there is no offence 
against the Act that is not adequately met by a fine and confiscation. 

212.- Dd you know of any prosecution - having occurred in cases such' as you have just 
related? 

I myself have been prosecuted iand ptlnishdd under the circumstances I have just stated. 

213/ In that case did the trying authority rule that you had a guilty knowledge of the 
cotton being adulterated ? : 

The particulars as to why I was punished I never inquired into. The case was decided 
by the Dhundooka Mamlutdar under section 8 of the Act. I appealed to the Collector stating 
the grounds on which I thought I was unjustly treated, inasmuch as I was prosecuted for an 
assumed offence for having that which I never possessed, and punished for doing that which 
it was supposed I might do.- Had the department allowed mg to 'manifest my intention 
whether it was to* 'bale the adulterated cotton* or clean it or return it, or had it allowed me to 
bale it and then come down upon me, there might have been at least some appearance of 
justice in the proceeding against me for offering for compression or compressing adulterated : 
cotton. 

214. Have you ever hetfrd of the term jhooring ?"•' 
Yes ; it is a very common word in Guzerat. - 

215. Will you be good enough to texplkin what it is ? 

Jhooring has for years been the process in Guzerat, whereby the curl whibh is put into 
cotton by the churlcd is removed, and the process is carried out by beating the cotton either 
over a pebble or cowdung floor, as may be m 3st convenient. The primalry object of jhooring 
is to remove the curl which cotton receives from passing through the churka, as the curl, if it 
remained in the cotton, would somewhat depreciate it. 



* Variety, -That difference in two cottons produced by other than olimate, local causes, or market preparation. 
Adulteration.— Cotton, depreciated by other than reasonably aroidable accidents. * 
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216. Would it be of any use to jhoor grossly adulterated cotton ? 

Inferior cotton will not stand much jhooring, and at the present day there is very little 
severe adulteration in the superior classes of cotton, 

217. Has not the Act a certain moral effect on the dealers ? 

Its moral effect has been fatally compromised by the subordinates provoking active 
resistance which discretion would have disarmed. Their great object was to punish, not to 
suppress, fraud, and all other purposes were submerged into this grand climax. Hence the 
officers of the department are answerable for the ambiguous position the Frauds Act now 
holds, and they themselves have taught people who originally believed that the Act could 
watch them, wherein lay its weak points or saving clauses, and had they used even ordinary 
judgment, and tried to punish for primd fade fraud only, I believe the Act at this moment 
would have retained the respect it first commended. 

218. If a dealer offers you adulterated cotton, do you threaten him with prosecution 
under the Act ? 

No ; I have never made the Act subservient to private interests, nor do I know that the 
Act has ever been so prostituted. It is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether an 
Inspector comes and sees my cotton or not. His presence or absence does not affect the 
way in which I do my business. In dealing, however, with natives, I think the Act might be 



used to one's personal advantage. 
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1st January 1875. . 

Mr. BECHURDASS AMBAEDASS, of Ahmedabad, appears before the Commission, 
and is examined as follows : — 

219. You are known to the Commission as having been employed for many years in the 
cotton trade. Will you kindly give the Commission your opinion as to the operation of the 
Cotton Frauds Act and the establishments employed under it? 

When prices rose to a great height in consequence of the demand for cotton during the 
American War, adulteration of the staple by the admixture of sand, dirt, &c, was carried on 
to a great extent, and the passing of the Cotton Frauds Act and the operations of the 
establishments entertained under it no doubt did great good in checking that adulteration, 
and that effect lasted till about 1867, when prices went down and merchants became more 
careful in their selection, and the evil was cured by the trade itself. Similarly, prices sub- 
sequently rose and adulteration commenced again until 1872 or so, since which, in consequence 
of a great care exercised in selection, it is found that adulteration will not pay, and it ceases 
accordingly. On the whole, therefore, my opinion is that if purchasers of cotton will refuse 
adulterated cotton, there is no occasion for the supervision of the trade and the prevention of 
fraud by any official department. 

220. You are aware that of late years European firms have established agencies in the 
interior for the purchase of cotton. Do you think this has had the effect of checking adulter- 
ation by doing away with middlemen between the growers and the merchants ? 

I believe that rather than diminishing the number' of middlemen it has increased them. 
A European agent cannot go out into the villages to purchase direct from the ryots ; he has 
no means of paying away from his Bank. He cannot deal with the natives of the country 
himself, and therefore has to employ a native broker, who again deals with a third party, who 
makes it his business to go about to the villages and buy it from the growers. In former days 
the growers used to bring their ootton themselves to central places, where it was bought from 
them by men who themselves shipped it to Bombay. There was thus one agent less 
employed in the transaction, and actually less expense to the merchants in Bombay from 
the saving of commission to the Bank and of the cost of paying their own agents whom they 
send to live up the country. As the middlemen have not thus been reduced in number, the 
fact of the establishment of European agencies can have had nothing to do with the checking 
of adulteration. 

221. We have it in the evidence of the officers of the Cotton Frauds Department that 
their operations would be more effectual in the prevention of adulteration if the provisions of 
the Act were made more stringent. What is your opinion on this point? 

I am clearly of opinion that unless the dealers in cotton take the remedy into their own 
hands and refuse to take adulterated cotton, no amount of stringency in the law will enable 
the department effectually to prevent adulteration. 
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To 



No. 635 op 1874, 



The Honourable A. ROGERS, 

President, Cotton Frauds Act Commission. 



Sir, 

Messrs. Robertson Brothers & Co. 

„ P. Chrystal <fc Co. 
Mr. W. G. Noonan. 
„ R. Robb. 

„ Jamsedjeo Hormusjee, 



Inspector-in-Chiefs Office, 
Bombay, 6th November 1874. 



I have the honour to forward the accom- 
panying copies of five letters from the gentle- 
men named in the margin, giving their evidence 
in favour of the retention ol the Cotton Frauds 
Department, for your information. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
A. T. MOORE, Major, 
Inspector-in-Chief, Cotton Department. 



To 

W. WALTON, Esq., 

Cotton Inspector for the Southern Maratha Country. 



Dharwar, 8th July 1874. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 576, dated 
6th instant. 

In reply to your first question, as to whether we think it advisable to 
continue a Cotton Frauds Act in the Southern Maratha Country, we have no hesi- 
tation in replying in the affirmative. 

In reply to your second question, as to whether the present Act fulfils its 
purpose, or if it is •desirable that it should be amended, we beg to state that we 
think the Act as it stands at present is of little use in checking adulteration in 
the districts, but that if amended it might be of great service in improving the 
quality of the saw-ginned Dharwar cotton. 

In reply to your third question, that provided we think an amended Act 
desirable, what particular points require attention for the Southern Maratha 
Country. 

We understand that the reason why there are so few convictions under the 
present Act is owing to a proof of fraudulent intent being necessary, con- 
sequently, though the Inspectors chould seize large quantities of docras contain- 
ing cotton which has been adulterated in such a manner that the offenders ought 
to be punished under the Act, yet it is seldom possible to obtain conviction. 
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^ t ° n ^ y * W0 WayS in which saw-ginned Dharwar is adulterated to any ex- 
tent, is by ginning exotic and indigenous kuppas together, or by false-packing the 
docras— the latter is invariably done by putting several pounds of refuse from 
the gin into the docra, sometimes at the ends and sometimes in the middle of it, 
at the time the docra is made in the gin-house. This system of false-packing is 
earned on to an enormous extent, and is increasing every year. The only place 
where the docras can be adulterated in these two ways is at the gin-house. The 
owner of the gin must therefore be the guilty party ; but at present it is difficult 
to convict him, because he will only sell without selection to the native dealers, 
and it is impossible to prove, when once the docras have been taken delivery of, 
as to what gin the cotton has been cleaned in. 

^ e kj Ve re *? rre< * so for on ly to in which saw-ginned cotton is 

adulterated; but it is also very much depreciated in value by the saw-gins being 
worked when out of repair, whereby the staple is cut and the leaf and broken 
seeds are distributed throughout the docras, and if the working of such gins was 
prohibited the value of the saw-ginned cotton would be much increased. 

^ e *^ n ^ *^at ^ a ^ cen se system was introduced whereby no gin should be 
allowed to be worked without a license, and no license granted unless the gin 
was in repair — the license to be suspended at any time should the owner work the 
S 1 ? ™ ex \ out of repair— we should see no more of this cut staple and leafy cotton 
mixed with chip. At the same time this license system might be made use of to 
convict those swindling gin-owners who false-pack their docras, by forcing every 
gin-owner to stamp the number of his license on every docra which was cleaned 
by him, so that whenever an adulterated docra was discovered, whether after 
being opened at the press-house or elsewhere, the guilty party would at once be 
known, and conviction could readily follow. 

We have, &c, 
(Signed) ROBERTSON BROS. & Co. 

— We advocated this system of licensing gins in our Cotton Keport of 
10th June 1874. 

(Sd.) R. B. & Co. 



To 

W. WALTON, Esq., 

Cotton Inspector, Southern Maratha County, Dharwar. 

Gudduck, l&th July 1874. 

Sib, 

In reply to your letter of 8th instant we have the honour to make the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

1. Cultivation of Cotton. — Regarding this we would only call attention to 
the great deterioration of late years in the New-Orleans variety, and we would 
attribute this as much to inferior seed as to anything else. The district has had 
no fresh supply of seed for many years, and we believe great benefit would accrue 
from a regular supply and careful selection of fresh Orleans seed. 
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2. Trade in Cotton. — So long as our districts are shut out from railway com- 
munication either Bast or West, it is extremely desirable that our roads should 
be put and kept in the best order : to the west we have a very fair road, but as 
during four to five months of the year it is practically shut up, it would be a 
great benefit to the trade were a road equally good constructed from this to 
.bellary ; there really is no road from this to the Toongabhadra — it is only a track, 
and a very poor one too — as during the late rains carts took four to five days to 
go the 27 miles. On the Madras side of the above river a fair-weather road exists, 
but it by no means is equal to the requirements of the districts. 

3. In preference to everything else, as far as our trade is concerned, we 
should urge the construction of a road from this to Bellary. 

4. The ferry at Hesroor, as part of the road also, requires to be put on a 
much better footing, the one small boat is quite insufficient to be depended upon 
for even a moderate trade, and were it swept away the whole carriage on the road 
would be brought to a stand. 

5. Having despatched fully 1,000 bales of cotton to Bellary this season, we 
find that accommodation at the ferry is very indifferent, great delay taking place, 
besides there being no provision made for shelter to goods in case of rain. 

6. A goods shed on each side of the river, more boats and tarpaulin covers 
for the boats, are all much wanted. 

7. We would next mention as desirable the construction of roads through 
the black soil plains to the centres of trade, such as Gudduck and Hooblee — 
owing to the want of such roads, cotton in transit from villages is often delayed 
for several days when it usually suffers damage from rain. 

8. Next we would say that, in our opinion, a more effective Cotton Frauds 
Act would be very beneficial to the trade in our districts, and we should very 
much like to see a stop put by law to the iniquitous practice of gross adultera- 
tion now so prevalent, 

9. There exists, as is well-known to you, a system of adulterating saw- 
ginned Dharwar, which cannot be characterised otherwise than as deliberate 
fraud, and with which the present Act seems powerless to grapple. We trust 
the Commission now sitting on the whole subject will enact a special clause appli- 
cable to our district, 

10. The fraud to which we allude is that gin-owners and lessees of gins 
mix among the clean cotton quantities of the very rubbish which has been 
extracted by the gin, such as " sweepings, cut seed and leaf, and gin-refuse." 
So far as the gin goes it does its work well when kept in proper repair ; there- 
after, however, when the docras are being filled, the fraud takes place, the owner 
knowing well that when a buyer is sampling, it is impossible for him to detect the 
adulteration in ninety cases out of a hundred. # 

11. It is a disputed point who should be held responsible for adulterations 
and it appears to us that the existing Act puts the saddle entirely on the wrong 
horse, at least in so far as our districts are concerned, 

12. We have no hesitation in saying that the ginrowners and dealers who 
use the gins are the men who ought to be held as the responsible parties, and we 
feel sure that even native dealers (middlemen) themselves would be glad to have 
some protection against the fraud perpetrated by these people ; in fact, we have 
heard the middlemen here strongly express their desire to be thus protected, 

13. As the best means, and as far as we seethe only way, to stop the prac- 
tices alluded to, we quite endorse thepl^n proposed, of licensing every gin in the. 
district. The writer has long held the opinion, and ve would also recommend, 
that the licensed number of each gin should be plainly stamped on every docra of 
cotton issuing therefrom, and that it should be compulsory on every gin-owner to 
see this done before a docra leaves the gin house. 
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14. Were such a system introduced and "fraudulent intent "held to 
include the finding of any refuse as above described in any docra, we should 
see a great improvement in the quality of Dharwar cotton, and a positive benefit 
to the district, its ryots, its dealers, and to all connected with its trade. 

15. To further increase the trade of the districts we would also advocate 
that under certain penalties the gins shall be kept in a good state of repair ; this 
could be brought about by refusal to license any gins but such as were in good 
working order. 

16. Mixing of one or more Tarieties is already provided for in the old 
Act, but the Act fails to bring the fraud home to the real perpetrators ; the cure 
would follow the licensing system, as when indigenous and exotic varieties are 
mixed together, the fraud is easily detected, but the prosecution of the real 
delinquent is, at present, an impossibility. 

17. As regards what is known as Coompta cotton we should be glad to see 
a law passed by which ryots and dealers would be obliged to clean the kuppas 
up to a fixed standard — it is well-known that this variety can be cleaned of every 
seed without much extra cost to owners, and deliberate fraud is perpetrated when 
after cleaning a quantity of seed is thrown among the clean cotton to increase 
weight. There is also a large quantity of uncleaned kuppas mixed among the 
half cleaned cotton and passed off, but the present Act is powerless to touch the 
real offenders. 

To sum up our views regarding the Frauds Act we would say let the Act 
protect the honest dealer from his dishonest neighbour— 

I. — By licensing every gin and making it penal to mix " gin ref use," " cut 

seed and leaf," sweepings and rubbish of any sort among the clean 
cotton. 

II. — Let every docra be stamped with the licensed number of its gin 

before it leaves the gin-house. 

III. — Let it be considered " fraudulent intent " when a docra is found to 

contain anything of the above nature, or any mixture of indigenous 
with Orleans, and let the licensee be held responsible under penalties, 

IV. — Let no license be granted unless a gin is in good order, 

V. — Let presses and oompanies be compelled to defaoe thoroughly every 

gin number as the docras are emptied, and before the gunnies leave the 
premises. 

VI. — As regards Coompta let it be penal to offer for sale cotton which is 

not cleaned of seed up to a fixed standard — we should say not over 
5 per cent, of seed — and when cotton is found uncleaned to a great 
extent let the purchaser be compelled either to prove the purchase from 
some other one, who in his turn must do the same till the original seller 
is reached : a few examples would work a perfect oure in a very short 
time, 

VII. — If possible, let the new Aot be applicable to the Nizam's and other 
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To 



No. 266. 

W. WALTON, Esq., 

Cotton Inspector, Southern Maratha Country, 

Dharwar. 



Dear Sir, 



Hooblee, 6th August 1874. 



Referring to my letter No. 251, of 21st ultimo, in reply to yours of the 13th 
idem, I think it better to give you my opinion at greater length as to whether it 
is necessary or otherwise for an Act to be in force for preventing the adulteration 
of cotton, and in doing so, I cannot adopt a better plan than by following the 
system of the Cotton Frauds Commission in putting questions to myself and 
answering them. 

This course will save a deal of writing, and perhaps be much more explicit. 



Questions. 

I. — Do you consider that an Act is 

necessary ? 

II. — Does not the present Act do 
what is requisite ? 

III. — Why does not the present 
Act do what is necessary ? 

IV. — What kind of an Act would 
you propose ? 



V. — Why would you make it so 
stringent ? 



Answers. 



Trusting this is all you require, 



Yes. 



No. 



Because it is very defective, in every 
sense. 

A very stringent one, such a one as 
would prevent every attempt at adul- 
teration whether done with a fraudu- 
lent intention or not. 

Because from all my experience of a 
native dealer or ryot, and that is now 
close upon twenty years, he does not 
consider it fraudulent or dishonest to 
give you an inferior description in place 
of good, or to mix inferior with good, or 
to give you six to ten pounds of leaves, 
sand, stones, gunny covering, damaged 
cotton, &c, and further to give you an 
entire docra or bale of pickings, seed, 
kuppas, or other rubbish as good cotton 9 
although well knowing at the time that 
he is giving you an article of less value 
than what you pay him for. When de- 
tected in the act he merely laughs at the 
idea of your discovering his fraud. 

I remain, 



Dear Sir, 
Your faithfully, 
(Signed) W. G. NOONAN. 

(True Copy.) 
(Signed) W. WALTON, 
Cotton Inspector for the Southern Maratha Country. 
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No. 103. 
Mofussil Company. 

To 

Major A. T. MOORE, 

Inspector-in-Chief, Cotton Department, 

Bombay. 

Broach, 19th September 1874» 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I cannot obtain permission to go down to 
Bombay for the purpose of giving evidence on the working of the Cotton Frauds 
Act before the Commission now sitting. I have but recently returned from 
Bombay, and am now busy getting some steam-presses and gins erected at Palej. 

From the evidence already given, it appears that in the Berars there is no 
need of any special legislation for cotton, which no doubt is correct ; but at the 
same time I think there is not so much room for adulteration to be carried on so 
profitably in that district as there is in this. In the first instance, all machine- 
ginned cotton is bought here and at the wayside stations, both by Europeans and 
natives, from the Wakharias (or middlemen) for delivery in a certain time, gene- 
rally fron>eight to ten days ; and at the time of the bargain being made there is not 
even a sample produced or any definite terms drawn up. The bargain is for so 
many bales of machine-ginned cotton at rupees so many per candy, for delivery 
on a certain day — all done through a broker by word of mouth. This being the 
case, the up-country agent has in a measure to depend entirely on the good faith of 
the Wakharias, who, in my opinion, have far more facility for adulterating and 
mixing than the men in the Berars ; and I am also convinced that the undertaking 
here would be a far more profitable one than it would be in the Berars ; hence it 
would be readily resorted to. 

The difference in price between really good machine-ginned Broach cotton 
and other inferior qualities is very great, often from Rs. 25 to 40 per candy, and 
the inferior qualities pass by the place en route for Bombay, so that there is 
actually no trouble or any great expense attached to the operation. Short- 
stapled cotton from Neriad, &c, passes by here, and the great difference in price 
between " fully good-fair " machine-ginned Broach and " fair " is often Rs. 30 per 
candy. 

I have no great experience about the Berars, but from what little I saw 
while I was up there, the buyer samples his cotton and pays for it according to 
quality, so that he has no difficulty in dealing with either the middlemen or the 
ryots, whereas here the buyer does not see even an ounce of the cotton when he 
buys it. Again, if inferior cotton is required for the purpose of mixing in the 
Berars it would often have to be brought from a considerable distance, and thus 
would cost very much ; for instance, if good Hingunghaut or Oomra had to be 
mixed to any great extent, the inferior quality would probably have to go from 
Khandeish or some far-off district, and the cost of carriage alone would be far 
too heavy, besides the difference in price between good-fair Oomra and mid-fair 
Oomra would be only about, say, Rs. 15 per candy as against Rs. 40 per candy 
for Broach, so that there is no doubt mixing in this district would pay much 
better than it would in the Berars. 

I also noticed in some of the evidence that the tax for inspection is considered 
very heavy, but I can assure you it is not nearly so heavy as that often imposed 
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on the trade by local market rules. Here the Mahajuns collect for their temples, 
panjrapole, &c, nearly one rupee per candy, and from this tax the trade reaps no 
benefit whatever, it simply falls on the grower. The Berars is also taxed in a 
similar way, but it is not so heavy. 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) R. ROBB, 

Agent. 



To 

Major A. T. MOORE, 

Inspector-in-Chief, Cotton Department, 

Bombay. 

Broach, 30th August 1874. 

Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter No. 569, of the 26th instant, and in reply most 
respectfully beg to inform you that I am extremely sorry that I cannot be able 
to attend the meeting to give my evidence before the Committee appointed to 
inquire in the Cotton Frauds Act. „ 

As I am greatly engaged in building a new ginning factory at Palej all my 
time is necessarily required there, otherwise I should have willingly accepted 
your kind invitation without fail. 

Thinking that my written opinion on the Cotton Frauds Department will be 
somewhat better than none at all, in absence of my personal appearance I give it 
as under. 

My firm opinion is against the abolishing of the Cotton Frauds Department, 
inasmuch as since its establishment there has been less fraud and much improve- 
ment in the quality of cotton, 

I have, &c, 

(Signed) JAMSEDJI HORMUSJI LUKTJRIWALLA. 
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MEMORIAL for the repeal of Bombay Act IX. of 1863, hnoum as the Cotton 

Frauds Act. 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honourable 

Sir W. R. 8. V. FITZGERALD, G.C.S.I., 

Governor of Bombay in Council. 

The Memorial of the Members of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

That an Act was passed by the Council of the Governor of Bombay for 
making Laws and Regulations in 1863, entitled an " Act for the prevention of 
adulteration of Cotton and the better suppression of frauds in the Cotton Trade 
in the Presidency of Bombay." 

2. That the Act in question is of a more exceptional character than Regu- 
lation III. of 1829 and Act XV. of 1851, both which it repealed by making 
criminal certain acts done in connection with a particular trade, which are not 
in themselves criminal, and by putting a tax on this trade to pay the cost of the 
machinery called into existence for the purpose of working the Act. 

3. That the Act was passed amid great differences of opinion amongst the 
mercantile community regarding its expediency in a time of much excitement, 
and during a very exceptional state of things as regards the cotton trade, when, 
owing to the American Civil War, a cotton famine prevailed in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Great Britain and other parts of Europe. 

4. That the exigencies of the time made a ready market for every bale of 
cotton that could be shipped from India to England, and in the exertions made 
to meet the wants of manufacturers, much inferior cotton was sent forward, adul- 
terated in a gross form. 

5. That the adulteration of cotton, in the form which was common in 1862 
and the early part of 1863, had to a great extent disappeared by the time the Act 
came into operation. 

6. That the adulteration of cotton in other and not less injurious forms 
still continues, but with these the Act has been found altogether powerless to 
cope. 

7. That though your memorialists consider there has been an improvement 
in cotton brought to market in Bombay during the last few years, in the matter of 
cleanliness, and that there has been less admixture of foreign substances than in the 
early period of the American War, they are unable to admit that this has result- 
ed from the operation of the Cotton Frauds Act. 

8. That the best and cleanest churka cotton received in Bombay comes 
from districts beyond the operation of the Act, such as the Berars, Central 
Provinces, and certain parts of Kattywar, whereas some of the dirtiest and most 
falsely-packed cotton comes from certain districts in British Guzerat, and from 
Vingorla and Coompta on the southern coast, in which places the Act has all 
along been in force. 

9. That the Act has proved a failure in respect to the object it was expect- 
ed to serve, has been recognized by your Excellency's Government in the Reso- 
lution passed on the report of the Cotton Frauds Department for 1868-69, where- 
in it is stated " that the officers of the department are unanimous in condemning 
the utter inefficiency of the penal provisions of the Act," and " that for police pur- 
poses the Act may be said to be inoperative." 
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10. That your memorialists in the report of the Committee adopted at the 
annual general meeting of the Chamber, held on the 6th October last, stated that 
after nearly seven years' experience of the Act " they were unable to point to any 
benefit which it conferred on the cotton trade of Bombay, though it cost that trade 
annually more than two lakhs of rupees." 

11. That with the view to amend an Act admitted by common consent to 
be inefficient and as regards its penal provisions inoperative, a Bill with more 
stringent provisions of a penal character was introduced into your Excellency's 
Council for making Laws and Hegulations, and passed in October 1869. 

12. That His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India with- 
held his assent from this Bill for various reasons, but especially in reference to 
the penal clauses, on the ground that " the Penal Code has fixed the general limits 
of the Criminal Law, and he (the Viceroy) does not think that those limits 
should be extended except for very grave reasons." 

13. That your memorialists consider special legislation for the protection 
of the cotton trade neither necessary nor desirable, and that no better reasons 
can be given for attempting to put down adulteration in cotton by special penal 
enactments than adulteration in wool, seed, or any other article of produce sub- 
ject to adulteration. 

14. Your memorialists, therefore, trust that your Excellency in Council 
may be pleased to relieve the cotton trade from the burden of an Act unsound 
in principle, and in practice useless ; but which, while it exists, imposes a tax on 
the export of cotton from this Presidency, which it can ill-afford to bear in the 
keen competition to which the cotton from India is now subjected, in endeavouring 
to maintain its position as one of the chief sources of supply for the markets of 
Europe. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, 

By order and on behalf of the Members 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

A. D. GRANT, 

Chairman. 
JAMES TAYLOR, 

Secretary. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, \ 
Slst March 1871. j 



EXTRACT Para. 13 of the Annual Report on the Cotton Frauds and Cotton 
Commissioner's Departments for the year 1870-71. 

13. Before leaving the subject of " Frauds and Act IX. of 1863/' it will 
The Bombay Chamber's not> 1 trust > be considered out of place here if I refer 
Memorial to Government shortly to the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce to 
for repeal of Act IX. of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council, 
1863 - dated the 31st March last, praying for a repeal of the 

Act, and stating that special legislation is neither necessary nor desirable. The 
memorial applies itself to a condemnation of the department as being a useless 
burden on the cotton trade, and denies to it any right of credit for whatever 
good has been effected. The matter will doubtless be considered at the next 
annual general meeting of the Chamber, and perhaps a reply be urged for and 
expected before then. I therefore do myself the honour most respectfully to 
submit a few observations (appended hereto and marked A). It is as well that 
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the memorial should be noticed here. Government has the advantage of the 
past season's administration before it in this Annual Report, while the Chamber 
will have the benefit of such resolution - as Government may pass on it with 
reference to the charge made against the department, on which grounds I have 
deemed it necessary to offer the observations I am submitting. 



APPENDIX A (refered to in the foreign extract). 
The Memorial from the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

1. The Memorial prays not only for a repeal of the present Cotton Frauds 
Act, but urges that special legislation is neither necessary nor desirable, and for 
this advances various reasons, amongst others, to the effect that Act IX. of 1863 
was passed in a time of much excitement and during a very exceptional state of 
things as regards the cotton trade, when it is said " that the exigencies of the 
time made a ready market for every bale that could be shipped, and much inferior 
cotton was sent forward adulterated in a gross form." 

2. But against such reasoning for the present purpose of the memorial, 
there is now this admission in paragraph 6, " that the adulteration of cotton in 
other and not less injurious form still continues." 

3. In order that this unavoidable admission may not carry too much 
weight there is added to it : " but with these the Act has been found altogether 
powerless to cope." Again, as if unable to speak too positively with the possi- 
bility of being confronted with opposite opinion or evidence, paragraph 7 says : 
" that though your memorialists consider there has been an improvement in 
cotton brought to market in Bombay during the last few years in the matter of 
cleanliness and less admixture of foreign substances than in the earlier period 
of the American War, they are unable to admit that this has resulted from the 
operation of the Cotton Frauds Act." 

4. In paragraph 9 the Chamber falls back upon, and takes advantage of, 
the self-condemnation of the penal provisions of the Act as expressed by the 
officers of the department and recognized by Government. Lastly, to prevent 
the possibility of continuing an amended Act, or by repeal of the existing law, 
having another and stronger one cast, the memorial draws attention to the views 
expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in with- 
holding his assent from the New Bill which was introduced and passed in this 
Presidency in October 1869. 

5. While avoiding a general discussion on the working of the Cotton Frauds 
Act, which is best supported by reference to the past records of the meetings of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the annual reports of the several Inspectors-in-Chief 
of the Cotton Department, Resolutions of Government thereon, and the expres- 
sions of views as addressed to this Government by three Secretaries of State for 
India, I need go no further back than October 1869 (not 18 months back of the 
date of the memorial), when it was noted "that the Chamber recognizes the 
advisability of passing a new Cotton Bill." 

6. If this vote, only so lately recorded, is placed in juxtaposition with the 
admission conveyed in paragraph 6 of the memorial under review, it is difficult 
to reconcile the prayer now made for a repeal of the present Act "unsound in 
principle " (vide paragraph 14 of memorial), nor again is this vote consistent 
with the present prayer to Government that " special legislation is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable." 

7. When the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, weighty as 
that may be, and entitled to every consideration, is placed in the scales, against 
the paramount interests of the State in preserving the cotton trade of Western 
India, connected as this is with the pecuniary interests of the native cultivator, 
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and therefore of Government itself, and also of tlie consumer and manufacturer 
of Great Britain, together with the recently opening up of a cotton trade with 
Europe vid the Suez Canal, the right and necessity of Government protecting its 
chief staple of export from the abuses of adulteration and fraud which the trade 
is powerless to cope with, and the memorial itself acknowledges, are established 
beyond doubt. It will be as much as India can now do to compete with her great 
rival across the Atlantic; if the ryot grows less, that little must be exceptionally 
good, if improvement in quality has at all been realized, condition is equally 
necessary to be watched and exacted, if English shipping houses do manage to 
obtain good and clean cotton the Chamber knows that it is not, and cannot be, 
aware of much of what goes on in the cotton trade of the natives. We have had 
grosser and greater fraud of late years than ever had been perpetrated before 
exposures of which have occupied the criminal and civil courts of Bombay. 

8. When Act IX. of 1863 was contemplated, great fears were entertained 
of abuse of power vested in the officers, and extortion by subordinates, some go- 
ing so far as to predict a stoppage of the trade. Need I here draw the attention 
of the Chamber to their report for 1864-65, and to the portion of the report read 
by their Chairman, Mr. Grant, who, when the law was first framed, was then its 
most uncompromising opponent. The extract is as follows : — 

" The Act has been brought into operation with great caution and dis- 
crimination, and no complaints of undue pressure or harshness have been 
brought to the notice of your Committee. The general quality of the cotton 
brought to market does not show much improvement in staple or cleanliness, 
but there is a very marked improvement in the general freedom from seed 
and wilful adulteration which had become so growing an evil previous to the 
passing of the Act, Your Committee consider that the officers entrusted 
with the administration of an Act so likely to cause irritation deserve the 
greatest credit for the judgment exhibited in bringing it into operation." 

9. In conclusion, I would observe that the officers of the department have 
never argued that no Act was necessary ; on the contrary, all without exception 
declare that if it becomes known that Government have withdrawn legislation 
for all time to come the evils of adulteration and fraud would ride rampant in 
the markets. 

10. It may, perhaps, not be out of place to mention here one fact of which 
the Chamber of Commeroe are not aware. 1 quote the following from a letter 
addressed to the Secretary to the Madras Chamber on the 10th August 1869 by 
Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, from which it will be apparent that the Act is in force in 
the Berars under the orders of the Supreme Government : — 

As regards the Cotton Frauds Act, I must mention that the two depart- 
ments, i.e., the Cotton Frauds Preventive Department and the Department for the 
Improvement of Cotton Cultivation, have always been separate in these provinces, 
as ui^til recently vas the case in the Bombay Presiden cy f Indeed, the Cotton Frauds 
Act (Act IX. of 1868 of the Bombay Government) is not in force in the Central 
Provinces, although, as will beexplained in a later paragraph, its extension has been 
recommended, The Act is in force in the Berars, having been made applicable 
to that Province by an order of tJie Viceroy in Council, But the power of inspecting 
and seizing cotton is vested in the Deputy Commissioners (corresponding to your 
Collectors) and not in the Cotton Commissioner, who exercises no authority what* 
soever under the Act. I cannot thus pretend to have had much experience of the 
working of the Act, but as it has been stated more than once recently that I am 
opposed to its provisions and to its further extension, I would refer you to 
paragraph 131 of my last Annual Report, in which the extension of the Act to 
the Central Provinces is distinctly recommended, which is perhaps the best answer 
to the objection to the old Act with which I have beei* credited." 

J. H. MERRITT, 
Officer in charge of the Office of Inspeotor-in-Chief, 

20 C Bir 
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India Office, 

Revknuk London, 14th March 1872. 

No. 8. ' 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honoubable 

The GOVERNOR in COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 

Sre, 

Para. 1. — The Administration Report of the Cotton Frauds and Cotton 
Commissioner's Departments for the year 1870-71, forwarded with your Acting 
Chief Secretary's letter of the 22nd January, No. 2 of 1872, has been considered 
by me in Council. 

2. The report states that the number of bales exported to foreign ports 
amounts to 1,168,407, but it is not stated how this return stands in comparison 
with the export of the previous year. As, however, there is a diminution in the 
acreage of cotton cultivation to the extent of 228,549 acres, it may be concluded 
that there is a considerable falling off in the amount exported. I am inclined to 
concur with Major Moore, that the decrease in cultivation is to be attributed not 
so much to a diminished demand in consequence of the Franco-Prussian War as 
to apprehensions of famine in Rajpootana, Marwar, and some portions of Cen- 
tral India, which have induced the cultivators to raise cereals in preference to 
cotton. 

3. There has been an increase in the number of gins to the extent of 
273, in comparison with the return of the preceding year, and a decrease of 32 in 
the number of presses. The decrease is principally accounted for by a removal 
of presses from the Government territory to that of His Highness the Guicowar 
and the Nawab of Sucheen. 

4. Major Moore in his report gives a very intelligent and interesting ac- 
count of various experiments conducted by the Superintendents in different parts 
of the Presidency. The results are, on the whole, satisfactory - 

5. A considerable portion of the Administration Report is occupied by 
discussions relative to the operation of Act IX. of 1863 (Bombay Code). Its 
repeal is called for on one side ; its amendment, in the direction of stringency, 
is demanded on the other. I desire that your Excellency in Council will take 
the subject into careful consideration, and will determine whether a new measure 
is necessary. Should it be thought that further legislation is required, the next 
question will be whether it shall be undertaken in the Local or the Supreme 
Council. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
ARGYLL. 
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No 13 of 1872. 
Revenue Department. 

To 

HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY 

op STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL, 

LONDON. 

Bombay Castle, 2$th April 1872. 

My Lord Duke, 

In reply to your Grace's Despatch No. 8, dated 14th ultimo, we have the 
honour to inform you that Major Moore, the Inspector-in-Chief , Cotton Depart- 
ment, and Acting Cotton Commissioner, Bombay, is drawing up a reply to the 
memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, relative to the advisability of continuing 
or discontinuing Bombay Act IX. of 1863. We believe that this paper will treat 
the question very exhaustively, and as soon as the document has been received, 
a copy will be forwarded for your information. 

****** 



We have, &c, 
W. R. SEYMOUR V. FITZGERALD. 
S. MANSFIELD. 
H. P. St. G. TUCKER. 



Revenue. 
No. 18. 

India Office, 
London, 13th June 1872. 

To 

His Excellency the Honourable 

The GOVERNOR in COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 

Sib, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the Despatch of your Excellency in 
Council, dated 29th April, No. 13 of 1872, relative to the advisability of retaining 
or repealing Act IX. of 1863 (Bombay). I will await the receipt of the full 
report on the subject by Major Moore, the Acting Cotton Commissioner, which 
is promised in the Despatch now under reply. 

I have, &c., 
ARGYLL. 
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No. 20 op 1872. 
Revenue Department. 

Bomhay Castle, 27th May 1872. 

To 

HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY 

op STATE FOR INDIA in COUNCIL, 

LONDON. 

My Lord Duke, 

In the 5th paragraph of your Revenue Despatch No. 8, dated 14th of March 
1872, you requested us to take the subject of Bombay Act IX. of 1863 (the Cot- 
ton Frauds Act) into our careful consideration, and determine whether any alter- 
ation should be made in that law ; and if so, whether further legislation should 
be undertaken in the Local or the Supreme Council. In our letter No. 13 of 1872, 
Revenue Department, we informed you that Major Moore, V.C., the Inspector- 
in-Chief, Cotton Department, and Acting Cotton Commissioner, Bombay, was 
drawing up a reply to the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, the members 
of which had petitioned for a discontinuance of the Cotton Frauds Act, and we 

_ x , _ promised to send you a copy of this reply when receiv- 

Prmted separately. ^ ^ ^ gul|mitte ^ we heg to for , 

ward a copy.* 

2, It is our intention, at an early date, when the members of Government 
have had time to read what has been written on the subject, to take the whole 
question into our careful consideration. In the meantime, in accordance with st 
suggestion made^by the Government of India, we have reduced the export fees 
from three to two annas per bale. 

We have, &c,, 
P. E. WODEHOUSE, 
H, P. St. G. TUCKER, 



No. 23 ? 
Revenue. 

India Office, 
London, 11th July 1872, 

To 

His Excellency the Honourable 

The GOVERNOR in COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 

Sir, 

Para. 1.— The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 27th of May, 
No. 20 of 1872, forwarding a copy of Major Moore's reply to a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, relative to the proposed discontinuance of the 
Cotton Frauds Act, has been considered by me in Council. 

2. I shall await with interest the results of the deliberations of your Ex- 
cellency in Council on this important subject. 

I have, &c, 

ARGYLL, 
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No. 682 of 1878. 

Kevenue Department. 

Bombay Castle, 6th February 1873. 

RESOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council has for some time had under his con- 
sideration the working of the Cotton establishments of this Presidency. These 
are at present two in number : — 

1. The establishments employed by the Cotton Commissioner for the 
general improvement of cotton and agriculture, the charges of which 
are paid from the Imperial Funds. 

2. The establishments employed by the Inspector-in-Chief for the preven- 

tion of cotton adulteration and 

* The marimnm rate allowed by the Act is for the sup p ress ion of frauds 
4 annas a bale. At present 2 annas only are , , . n , . , 

levied, m cotton trade, under the 

provisions of Bombay Act IX. 

of 1863, the charges of which are defrayed from fees* collected upon 

every bale of cotton exported from this Presidency. 

2. Up to the death of Mr. Bulkley in 1868, these offices were held 
separately ; but on his death, the Inspectorship-in-Chief hitherto held by him, 
was, in addition to his duties as Cotton Commissioner, conferred on Dr. Forbes. 
On Dr. Forbes' s departure to England in 1871, both of these offices were, as a 
temporary measure, placed under Major Moore, V.C., who was subsequently 
confirmed in the appointment of Inspector-in-Chief . 

3. The Government of India now desire that the Cotton Commissionership 
of this Presidency should be amalgamated with the Cotton Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces; and in order to effect a saving, they add "that the 
proposed arrangements will involve no increase to Mr. Bivett-Carnac's present 
salary." 

4. It appears that the office of Cotton Commissioner was created by the 
Government of India in 1863, the first Commissioner being Dr. Forbes. The 
salary payable out of the Imperial Revenues was fixed at Rs. 1,600 a month with 
an office establishment, contingent, and other allowances, aggregating Rs. 2,067 
a month. Since, however, Major Moore was appointed temporarily to act as Cot- 
ton Commissioner, this amount has not been spent, and at present the following 
is the monthly expenditure : — 

1. Major Moore, Acting Cotton Commissioner f. Rs. 500 

2. Head Clerk „ 120 

3. Second Clerk „ 60 

4. Carkoon „ 30 

5. Naik „ 12 

6. Four peons at Rs. 10 „ 40 

7. Contingent Allowance „ 80 

8. Printing Charges „ 18 

Rs. 860 



5. Dr. Forbes was also Superintendent of the Dharwar Gin Factories 
which were originally erected for the construction and repair of cotton-cleaning 
gins in the Dharwar Collectorate. These factories were, however, in June 1872 
placed under the management and control of Mr. E. P. Robertson, Collector 

t In addition to Rs. 1,958-5-4 (including travelling allowance Rs. 125) as Inspector-in-Chief ; 
total drawn by Major Moore, Rs. 2,458-5-4. 
21 c R 
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of Dharwar. The remaining duties of the Cotton Commissioner now are to 
superintend all matters connected with the growth of cotton and agriculture 
generally, and to supervise the operations of Messrs. Shearer, Stormont, Milne, 
and Strachan, gentlemen sent out by the Secretary of State to undertake the 
management of experimental farms in the Dharwar, Surat, Khandeish, and 
Hydrabad Collectorates. 

6. After some years' experience of the present management of these farms. 
His Excellency in Council is constrained to record that it has not been on the 
whole successful, though Government have reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the Superintendents generally, and the manner in which, with the 
defective means at their disposal, they have carried out the experiments entrusted 
to their charge. It seems to His Excellency in Council that a mistake was made 
in placing the farms and their Superintendents under the orders of the Cotton 
Commissioner, instead of under the orders of the Collectors of the Districts where 
the farms were situated. The consequence is that the farms have not been 
placed on a satisfactory basis ; and with the exception of the one in the Hydrabad 
Collectorate, which has been more under the control of the District Officers, and 
on which large sums drawn from the Cotton Frauds Fund have been expended, 
they exist only in name. The practice appears to have been, except in Hydrabad, 
ta rent fields here and there from the cultivators, for farming experiments, giving 
them up at the end of the season. Money has thus been frittered away without 
any result. This will for the future be prevented, and the farms placed on a 
permanent and satisfactory footing, if the duty and responsibility of looking after 
them and their Superintendents be imposed on the Collectors who habitually 
reside in, and Revenue Commissioners who periodically traverse, the districts. 

7. His Excellency the Governor in Council has on these grounds deter- 
mined to alter the present system. From the 31st March 1873, therefore, the 
experimental farms and their Superintendents will be placed under the orders of 
the Collectors of Dharwar, Surat, Khandeish, and Hydrabad, respectively. With 
a view to this change each of these officers should, as soon after the 3 1st March 
1873 as possible, require the attendance of the Superintendent attached to his 
Collectorate, and ascertain exactly how matters stand. Full reports should then 
be submitted to Government through the Revenue Commissioners and Commis- 
sioner in Sind, and definite plans proposed, with full details, as to the land 
required and all other particulars, for the early consideration of His Excellency 



8. The other duties now performed by the Cotton Commissioner could, in 
the opinion of Government, be more efficiently carried out by the Revenue Com- 
missioners, the Collectors, and their Assistants, who are always in a better 
position to obtain reliable information and afford substantial aid in furthering 
agricultural interests than the Cotton Commissioner. And by this transfer of 
duties, a large annual saving, with increased efficiency, can be secured^ The 
Government of India should therefore be informed that this Government are 
prepared to meet the wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, and have 
given instructions that after 31st March 1873, no further charge on account of 
the Cotton Commissioner or his office will be incurred in this Presidency. This 
Government would add that it does not think that the intervention of the Cotton. 
Commissioner with the Government of India would prove beneficial. 

9. With the view of carrying out these orders, the Cotton Commissioner 
should be directed to give his establishment immediate notice that after March 
31st, 1873, their services will not be required - r and he should submit to Govern- 
ment at once, through the Accountant General, the names of such subordinates 
as may, under existing rules, be entitled to pensions or gratuities on account of 
the abolition of their offices. All correspondence connected with the farms 
should at once be transferred to the respective Collectors mentioned in paragraph 
7, who should lose no time in submitting, each for his own collectorate, the full 




report previously ordered. 
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10. The question of the Cotton Commissioner having been thus determined, 
there remains to be considered the expediency of maintaining, as at present 
constituted, the system and establishments hitherto kept up for carrying out the 
provisions of Bombay Act IX. of 1863, for the prevention of adulteration and 
other cotton frauds. 

11. It may be mentioned here that a memorial was in 1871 presented to 
Government by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, begging them, for various 
reasons, to cancel Act IX. of 1863. This memorial His Excellency in Council 
carefully considered ; but he did not feel himself in a position to comply with 
the request of the Chamber, Finding, however, that the fees on exports, which 
then amounted to three annas a bale, were more than sufficient to maintain the 
necessary establishments, His Excellency the Governor in Council, concurring 
with the Government of India, reduced them, on the 15th May 1872, to two annas 
a bale. And though His Excellency in Council does not feel in a position, as 
desired by the Chamber of Commerce, at once to place the Cotton Frauds Act in 
abeyance, he is anxious to make such alterations in its working as to render it, 
he trusts, more efficient in future. 

12. It seems to be generally allowed that fraudulent adulteration is still 
a marked feature in the cotton trade of this Presidency, and that Act IX. of 
1863, which baa now been in operation for some years, has failed to eradicate, 
though it may have diminished, this notorious evil. This failure to effect the 
purpose for which it was passed is, doubtless, partly attributable to the wording 
of the Act, which renders it difficult to secure convictions under its punitive 
sections. But His Excellency in Council is not prepared to make the Act more 
stringent in its operation, and therefore it o<nly remains to be seen whether it can 
be rendered more effective by creating a change in its system of working. 

13. It appears that hitherto the Act has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of an Inspector-in-Chief subordinate only to Government, and numer- 
ous Inspectors subordinate to him. These Inspectors are located, as shown in the 
accompanying statement, some in the cotton-growing districts, and some in 
the towns where the cotton is pressed and the export fees levied. But unfortu- 
nately, as His Excellency in Council thinks,- the Inspectors have from the first 
been removed from the supervision of the Collectors of the cotton-growing 
districts in which they are employed, and placed, as before mentioned, under the 
supervision of an Inspector-in-Chief , who,, of course, cannot be always near them. 
The Collectors have had, therefore, no power to see that the Inspectors carried 
out their duties vigorously and with judgment ; and the consequences of a remote 
supervision are to be found in the little improvement in the condition of Indian 
cotton which has taken place since recourse was had, in 18 63, to special legisla- 
tion. This seems to have been a mistake, and not in the spirit of Act I A. of 
1863, which says that — 

" The Inspectors shall in their official capacities be subject in the 
Island of Bombay to the orders of the Commissioner of Customs, and in all 
parts of the Presidency* except the Island of Bombay, to the orders of the 
Collector of the district in which they hold their appointments, or in which 
they are at the tiMe employed." 

14. The system hitherto in force thus appears not to have been the best 
which could have been selected. His Excellency in Council therefore desires to 
have it changed, and he directs that, excepting in the Island of Bombay, the 
Inspectors and their establishments in the districts, instead of being subordinate 
to the Inspector-in-Chief, as hitherto, shall, as provided in the Act, from the 3 1st 
March 1873, be under the exclusive orders of the Collector of the district in 
which they hold their appointments, or in which they are at the time employed. 
This will obviate the necessity of the Inspector-in-Chief leaving Bombay, where 
he should always reside- 
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15. The Inspector-in-Chief being thus always at the Head Quarters of the 
pressing and export trade, will be able to superintend efficiently the proceedings 
of the two Inspectors and eight Sub-Inspectors located in Bombay. His prin- 
cipal duties will be himself daily to visit and see that the Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors daily visit and spend the entire day in the different cotton presses 
of the Presidency town where adulterated cotton can, if proper vigilance is used, 
be detected. And in order that Government may be sure that a very close 
supervision is maintained, each of the Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should 
keep a diary in his own handwriting, and submit it weekly to the Inspector-in- 
Chief, who should send it through the Commissioner of Customs to Government. 
Mr. Reid should also issue any orders and take any action which may appear 
necessary to render the Act more efficacious in the Presidency town than it has 
hitherto been. 

16. The changes which will be effected by these orders will enable the 
Inspector-in-Chief largely to reduce his establishment. He will not in future 
require any writer or clerks, for his duties will be strictly executive ; and any 
small correspondence he may have to conduct he can carry on himself. And 
as regards peons, his present number is much too large. Four peons at Rs. 10 
for himself, and one each for Mr. Merritt and Mr. Harrison will be ample. As 
regards salary, he will draw Rs. 1,833-5-4 as at present ; and as he will not leave 
the Presidency town, travelling or tentage allowance cannot of course be granted. 

17. The district establishments also appear unnecessarily large. In 
Surat and Broach eight peons are at present allowed. Four are ample, and the 
rest should be at once dismissed. In Ahmedabad a clerk on Rs. 85 a month 
and fifteen peons are allowed at present. Four peons are ample, and the rest and 
the clerk should be at once dismissed. The preventive establishments employed 
for 8 months in the year under Mr. Winkler are not of any use. They should 
at once be discharged, and Mr. Winkler should be employed in the Presidency 
town as a Sub-Inspector. In Khandeish the establishments are much too large. 
Neither sheristedar, clerk, nor naique are requisite. Any correspondence 
which there may be Mr. Wilkinson should conduct himself with the Collector 
in English, as should all other Inspectors ; and any vernacular orders which it 
may be necessary to communicate to the maml atdars or native officials should be 
communicated to them by the Collectors. Four peons may be employed under 
the Inspector in the manner the Collector of Khandeish may think proper. In 
the Southern Maratha Country a clerk on Rs. 70 a month and thirteen peons are 
employed. Four peons are ample ; the rest and the clerk should be discharged* 
In Sind a moonshee and seven peons are now allowed. Four peons are ample ; 
the moonshee and the remaining peons should be discharged. 

The preventive establishment for the Habshee territory should be discharged, 
with the exception of the Inspector Mr. Kajee Burhanoodeen, who should be 
transferred as a Sub-Inspector to the Presidency town. In the case of all these 
reductions, which should be carried into effect from the 3lst March 1873, the 
Commissioner of Customs should report to Government, through the Accountant 
General, the sums which, had the appointments been paid from the Imperial 
Funds, would have been due to each individual dis-established under these orders. 

18. It is hoped that these changes, with great energy on the part of the 
surviving establishment, may render the future operation of the Act more suc- 
cessful than it has hitherto been. On this point, the Chambers of Commerce of 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Bombay will be requested to be 
good enough to report in October 1873, and to state, after full consideration, 
whether in their opinion the Act should be maintained or placed in abeyance. 
If it then appears that an improvement has been effected, and that adulteration 
has been reduced, it will be an inducement for Government to maintain the Act. 
If, on the other band, no improvement is then apparent, and it is the wish of the 
Chambers of Commerce before mentioned that the Act should be placed in abey- 
ance, it will be the duty of Government to take the matter again into consideration. 
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A Committee of the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bom- 
bay will, at an early date, be appointed to take evidence on and investigate the 
subject ; and all officers employed under Act IX. of 1863, except those whose 
services are at once to be dispensed with, should be informed by the Inspector- 
in-Chief, that after the 31st December 1873, their services will possibly be no 
longer required, 

19. It appears by reference to the records that sums of money obtained from 
the Cotton Frauds Fund have been spent on objects, such as the general improve- 
ment of cotton, advancement of agriculture, repairing cotton-gins, &c, &c, not 
strictly contemplated by the Act, which has for its object the prevention and 
punishment of wilful adulteration and fraud in the cotton trade only. With the 
view of meeting the strict requirements of the law, a short Bill will be introduced 
into the Local Legislative Council, legalising these alienations. 

E. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

To 



The Commissioner in Sind, \ w ,i . - , . u . 

The Rtohui Commission**, S. D., ( J 1 ^™ for distnb ^ 10n amon &st 
The Revknue Commissione^N. D., J the ^Hectors concerned. 
The Commissioner of Customs and Opium, 

The Cotton Commissioner and Inspector-in-Chief, Cotton Department. 

The Accountant General, 

The Legislative Department of the Secretariat, 

The Government of India (by letter), 

The Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool (by letter), 
The Secretaries to the Chambers of Commerce, Manchester, London, Glas- 
gow, and Bombay (by letter). 



22 c b 
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Detailed Statement of Establishments of the Cotton Department as it stood on the 

1st July 1872. 

Names. Rank. Monthly Salary. 

Inspector-in-Chief, CD. 

Bombay. Rs- a - P- 

Major A. T. Moore, V.C Inspector-in-Chief ... 1,833 5 4 

J. H. Merritt, Esq... Inspector 800 

S. J. Harrison, Esq Do. 800 

Mr. Thomas Kealey Sub-Inspector ... 150 

„ A. Ardagh Do. ... 150 

„ S.E. Myer ... Do. ... 150 

„ H. M. King Do. ... 100 

„ A. B. P. Myer Do. ... 100 

„ Jamsetjee Jewajee Do. ... 100 

„ T.Gardner Do. ... 100 

J. Jonalt Do. ... 65 

„ Wassuntrao Narayen Head Clerk 140 

„ Narayen Babajee 2nd Clerk 65 

DajeeBapujee Havildar 15 

Naique Naique 11 

18 Peons, at Rs. 10 each Peons 180 

Contingencies 89 



Total... 4,848 5 4 



Cotton Inspector for Gtjjrat. 
Surat and, Broach. 

F. Turner, Esq * Inspector 1,000 

Mr. E. M. Carrel Sub-Inspector ... 250 

„ Jewanjee Merwanji ... ... ... ... Do 120 

„ Dadabhoy Pestonshaw ... ... ... ... Do. ... ... 120 

„ Nadirshaw Bazonjee ... ... ... ... Do 80 

8 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Peons 72 

Ahmtdabad. 

Mr. Nesserwanjee Pestonjee Sub-Inspector 120 

Vacancy Do 120 

„ J. H. Clarke Do 80 O 

„ Rutilal Bapulal Do 80 

8 Peons, at Rs. 9 each ... Peons 72 

Office Establishment • 

Mr. Jamasjee Jeewajee ... ... Clerk... ... ... 85 

Noorkhan ... Naique 10 8 

7 Peons, at Rs. 9-8-0 each Office Peons ... ... 66 8 

Contingencies ... ...... ... ... ... 38 

Preventive Establislwient. 

Mr. H. Winkler P. Inspector ... 200 

„ SyedHoosein Do. 80 

2 Peons, at Rs. 9 each .P. Peons 18 

1 Boat at Rs. 40 per month Boat 40 

1 Tindal Tindal 15 

6 Lascars, at Rs. 12 each ... ... ... ... Lascars 72 O 

6 Guards, at Rs. 30, 20, and 4 at 12 each Guards 98 O 

17 Lascars, at Rs. 10 each ... ... ... ... Lascars ... ... 170 O 

5 Boats, at Rs. 8 each Boats 40 O 

1 Toney Toney 3 



Total 3,050 
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Names. Bank. Monthly Sdwy. 
Cotton Inspector fob Khandeish . 

Rs. a» -pi 

Office Establishment 

C. Wilkinson, Esa D. Inspector 700 

Bhugwunt Junarahun .. Sheristedar 50 

Sittaram Jeewanjee Clerk 50 

Chuttoo wulud Cassum Naique 10 

5 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Office Peons 45 

Contingencies 45 

Mr. J. Michael Sub-Inspector ... 120 

„ M. Rughoonath Do. ... 120 

4 Peons, at Rs. 9 each ... - Peons 36 

Sholapoor. 

Mr. M. Sargon Sub-Inspector ... 150 

2 Peons, at Rs. 9 each ... Peons 18 



Total... 1,344 



Cotton Inspector for Southern Maratha 
Country. 

Office Establihment 

W. Walton, Esq. D. Inspector 700 

Mr. Goorsidappa Veerbasappa ... Clerk... 70 

5 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Office Peons 45 

Contingencies... t.. ...... 85 

• Mr. H. B. Elsam ... Sub-Inspector ... 150-0 

„ T. Williams Do. ... 120 

„ J. M. D'Silva Do. ... 120 

„ C. Raymer Do. ... 80 

8 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Peons 72 



Cotton Inspector fob Sind. Total... 1,442 



Office Establishment 

A. W. Hughes, Esq D. Inspector 500 " 

Mr. J. McDonald Sub-Inspector ... 150 

„ Reloomall Permanund Moonshee 30 

7 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Peons 63 

Contingencies 75 



Total... 818 

Preventive Inspector for His Highness 
the Hubshee's Territory. 

Mr. Kajee Burhanoodeen P. Inspector 250 

Abdool Quphoor Abdoola Naique 10 

2 Peons, at Rs. 9 each Peons 18 

1 Tindal ; Tindal 20 

6 Lascars, at Rs. 15 each Lascars 90 

1 Boat, at Rs. 40 a month ... Boat 40 



Total 428 



Bombay Establishment 4,848 5 4 

Gujrat do. 3,050 

Khandeish, &c. do. 1,344 

Southern Maratha Country Establishment ... ... ... • • ... 1 , 442 

Sind Establishment 818 

His Highness the Hubshee's territory Establisment... 428 



Grand Total 11,930 5 
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No. 8 op 1873. 

Revenue Department. 

Bombay Castle, \2th May 1873. 

To 

HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY 

of STATE fob INDIA in COUNCIL, 

LONDON. 

My Lord Duke, 

In reply to your Despatch No. 23, dated 11th July 1872, we have the honour 
• Collection No l to ^ orwar( lj herewith, copy* of our Resolution No. 682, 
i J#c 1 ' dated 6th February 1873, from which Your Grace will 

perceive the changes we have deemed it desirable to make in the working and 
establishments of the Cotton Department in this Presidency. 

We have, &c, 
P. E. WODEHOUSE. 
H. P. St. G. TUCKER. 
A. ROGERS. 



No. 5. 

India Office, 
London, 2Uh April 1873- 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honourable 

The GOVERNOR-GENERAL of INDIA in COUNCIL. 

Revenue. 
My Lord, 

The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 28th February, No. 2 of 
1873, transmitting a copy of the correspondence with the Government of Bombay 
on the subject of the Cotton Department in that Presidency, has been considered 
by me in Council. 

2. The orders issued by the Government of Bombay, and approved by 
your Excellency in Council, for the reorganization of the establishment of the 
Cotton Department, appear to be very judicious, and I am glad to observe that 
the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1863) is to have a fair trial with 
the new establishment. 

.1 have, &c. f 
(Signed) ARGYLL. 



No. 107.— {Fibres and Silk.) 

Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce. 

Simla, the 27th May 1873. 

Copy forwarded to the Government of Bombay for information, in continua- 
tion of this office letter No. 48, dated the 20th February last. 

By order, 

(Signed) C. J. LYALL, 

Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 
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